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CuaprTer LY. 


Ne went back to Cambridge for his third year with his mind 

fully made up with regard to his career. He was alone with 
his father his last night at home, and they had talked the matter out 
—or rather Tom talked the matter out, and his father expressed 
acquiescence with his purposed arrangements, and mingled a little 
cynical advice. 

“You see I must be a sculptor, father,” Tom had said, “at 
least, that is my passion. If you wish me to go into the business 
or go to the bar, I'll go, but that won’t be the work of my life. 
You don’t object, do you?” 

They were sitting in the smoking-room after dinner before the 
fire, for October had started with early frosts, and Mr. Carlingford 
loathed cold weather. He often stopped indoors for two or three 
weeks at a time in the winter. 

“My dear boy,” he replied, “I don’t object to anything about 
you at present ; I really find you the only satisfactory spot in a— 
a satisfactory life. There is only one thing I should object to, 
and that is if you made a fool of yourself. Don’t do that, Tom. 
Many people when they make fools of themselves think that they 
are being original, whereas they are doing what nine-tenths of 
the human race has done since the beginning of the world. 
More than nine-tenths, probably; Adam and Eve both made 
fools of themselves, so did Cain and Abel—Abel particularly. 
And a sculptor has such unlimited opportunities for making a 
fool of himself.” 
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“In what way?” asked Tom. 

“Falling in love with his models, or still worse, marrying 
them. If you are going to the devil, go to him like a gentle- 
man. Then, sculptors often wear long hair, and Liberty fabric 
ties, with gold rings round them. I knew a sculptor once 
who wore a cameo ring. If you wear a cameo ring I shall cut 
my throat.” 

“Oh, I shan’t do any of those things,” said Tom confidently. 

“No, I think it is most probable that you won’t, otherwise I 
should make objections to your being a sculptor. But you can’t 
tell. You haven’t had many opportunities yet.” 

“(ne can make a fool of oneself at Cambridge if it comes to 
that,” said Tom. 

“No, not very easily. Public opinion is against it, whereas in 
most places the fools themselves constitute public opinion. I’m 
glad of it, though it is only putting off the evil days a little 
longer. When I was at Cambridge, boys made fools of themselves 
earlier than they do now. For instance, people get drunk much 
less. It’s a change for the better, I suppose. But I don’t 
know that this generation will have gone through less dirt 
when they are forty, than we did. There comes a time to every 
one when they must decide definitely whether they are going 
to make fools of themselves or not. I’ve got very strong views 
about morality.” 

His clever, wrinkled old face beamed with amusement. 

“Morality is just a synonym for wisdom,” he went on, “and 
immorality is folly. I don’t know anything about the religious 
side of it all. I leave that to others. But I know a little about 
folly. It’s quite the worst investment you can make.” 

“T don’t know that I ever thought about it at all,” said Tom 
frankly ; “1 don’t mean to be a brute if I can help it.” 

“ There are no such things as brutes,” said his father; “ there 
are only wise men and fools—chiefly fools. Every man has to 
settle the question for himself as to which he will be: no one 
goes through life scot-free of the necessity of fighting inclinations. 
I haven’t ever talked to you before about it, because it is no use 
giving advice to young men, and the worst thing of all is to 
tell them to think about such things. You have to think 
about it when your time comes; till then it’s best not to 
know it. The best preparation is to lead a healthy life, and 
think about cricket, not to read White Cross tracts and go to 
purity meetings.” 

Tom rose from his chair and knocked out the ashes of his pipe 
against the chimney-piece. 
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“T think you’re wrong, father,” he said; “if one has an aim in 
life, everything gives way to that. If one has principles, one 
cannot disregard them.” 

“Sometimes principles interfere with interests,” remarked 
Mr. Carlingford. 

Tom laughed. 

“Tdle men are the vicious men,” he said. 

“T haven’t done a stroke of work for ten years,” remarked his 
father with amusement. “All the same, I haven’t been idle. I 
find plenty to do in watching other people. But that is one 
piece of advice I would really like to give you. If you find you 
fall in love with any unsuitable young person—a model probably 
—send her about her business. If it’s too far gone for that, cut 
her throat—it is probably her fault—she probably wanted you to 
fall in love with her, and if you see any objection to that, cut 
mine, or cut your own. Perhaps your own is best. It is un- 
pleasant, no doubt, for the moment, but that is better than wishing 
every moment for the rest of your life that you had done it.” 

“But one can always cut one’s throat. Besides, isn’t that 
making a fool of oneself?” 

“Not at all: it is the consequence of having made a fool of 
oneself.” 

Tom frowned. 

“Ah, I don’t like people talking about consequences. That is 
the talk of cowards.” 

His father laughed. 

“Never mind me, Tom,” he said; “I don’t expect you to agree 
with me. I am a vicious coward, am I not?” 

“What I mean is, that you can make the best or the worst of a 
bad job,” said Tom. “When people talk of consequences, they 
seem to mean the worst consequences. When a man has made a 
mistake, it is stupid of him to sit down and say, ‘ Well, that is 
done ; now for the consequences.’ There is almost always a choice 
of consequences.” 

“Very often there are no consequences,” remarked his father. 
“T don’t think I ever did anything which had any consequences. 
But then, I never remember doing anything either, except 
make some money. When are you going to marry, Tom?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Tom looked startled. 

“When I fall in love, I suppose,” he said roundly. 

“That's a man’s answer. Well, my boy, I’m going to bed. 
You go to Cambridge to-morrow, don’t you? Are you going to 
do well in your Tripos?” 
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“T should think it’s very unlikely,” said Tom. “It seems that 
I’m a fool.” 

“'That’s no reason why you shouldn’t do well.” 

“Then it seems that I’m the wrong sort of fool.” 

Mr. Carlingford lighted his candle. 

“That is very likely. Don’t trouble to do well on my account. 
I really don’t care the least what you do.” 

“T shan’t trouble to do well on my own,” said Tom, laughing. 
“We had better prepare for failure.” 

It was very evident in the course of the next term that Tom 
was extremely unlikely to do well on anybody’s account. The 
wine of his passion had begun to ferment in his brain, and he 
lounged his mornings away sometimes in the cast museum, 
sometimes in his room over a bushel of sculptor’s clay. At 
other times he had fits of complete idleness. He would get up 
late, perhaps go to a lecture, then stroll up to the tennis court, 
and play till lunch-time. In the afternoon he would play 
football, and sit talking over tea till Hall time, and after Hall 
play whist till bed-time. Markham, who was busy writing at a 
dissertation for his Fellowship, had not time to look after him at 
all, and those in authority gave him up as a bad job. Tom 
regarded his own position as an excellent example of a man 
determining the consequences of his acts. 

“T haven’t done any work for weeks,” he said to Markham one 
day, “and I ought to be in hot water. As a matter of fact, I am 
not, because I make up for it by cordially agreeing with all that 
they say to me, and never being out after twelve.” 

“Don’t you think you are behaving rather idiotically?” asked 
Markham. “You seem to be rather proud of doing no work. 
It’s very easy; anyone can do it.” 

“Yes, I know it’s very easy,” said Tom, who was in an 
exasperating mood, “that’s why I do it. At the same time, 
anyone can’t doit. You couldn’t, for example.” 

“T hope I should never wish to try.” 

“My dear Ted, you are incapable of wishing to try. It isn’t 
in you. It’s not so easy to be idle—though I said it was just 
now, because I wanted to make you angry—you have to have a 
great deal to think about in order to be idle. If you don’t do 
something, you must be something, and that requires thought.” 

“May I ask what you are being just now?” 

“You shouldn’t interrupt, Ted. I was going to say that of 
course there are some people, who neither do or are anything, 
but they are idiots. I’m not that sort of idiot myself; just now I 
am being an artist.” 
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“T don’t doubt it, but what reason have I for believing it?” 
“Oh! none at all,” said Tom, “but you asked me. I am 
meditating. I shall do the better for this some day.” 

Markham made an impatient movement in his chair. 

“Excuse my saying that I want to go on with my work.” 

Tom laughed. 

“Poor, dear old Ted, how you —_ loathe me! You can’t 
understand my doing nothing any more than I can understand 
your doing so much. Is your work of such vital importance? 
What does it all come to?” 

‘*¢ You’ve asked that before,” remarked Ted. 

“Yes, and you've never answered it. I can understand a man 
doing archeology; there’s some human interest in that. I like 
to know what sort of ear-rings the Greek women used to wear. 
Oh, Ted, do you know the sepulchral reliefs from Athens? there’s 
a cast of one in the Museum. It’s wonderful. I shall do one to 
you when you die.” 

“T wish you would go to your room, and get on with it.” 

“Ts the deliberative subjunctive going to kill you so soon as 
that? Well, I’ve often warned you. Good-bye, Teddy. You're 
not sociable this morning.” 

Tom departed whistling loudly, and out of tune. 

The Fellowship elections took place in March, and as the days 
drew near, Markham, finding himself unable to work, and fretting 
because he could not, very wisely determined to go away from 
Cambridge for the last week, having made Tom promise to 
telegraph the result to him. Tom was just returning from the 
telegraph office, having performed what was a thoroughly 
pleasing and satisfactory duty, and was crossing the court in the 
gathering dusk, when he saw a figure standing on the path near 
the Hall, where the announcement was posted. A sociable 
curiosity made him tack off a little and see who it was, and to 
his astonishment he found Markham standing there. 

“Why, Teddy, I’ve just telegraphed to you!” he cried. 

Markham turned round to him. 

“ Quick! tell me quick!” he said. 

“You may walk across the grass,” said Tom solemnly; this 
being one of the Fellows’ privileges. ‘And you may set to work 
to become a fossil as soon as you please. Well, I congratulate 
you, I suppose, though I’m not sure it’s the best thing for you.” 

Markham caught hold of Tom’s arm. 

“T think,” he said, very slowly and deliberately, “I think I’ve 
been making a fool of myself. This morning I found I couldn’t 
stop away, and I came back about a quarter of an hour ago. 
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Since then I have been standing here, not daring to go in and 
see. ‘Tom, I’m going to chapel.” 

It was two or three days after this that the two were walking 
down to the Pitt on Sunday evening. On their way they passed 
one of the mission-rooms in the town, and the street was almost 
blocked by a crowd all trying to get in. Tom, who was never so 
happy as in a mass of surging humanity, insisted on mingling 
with them and seeing what was going on. Markham tried to 
dissuade him, but failed, and after a good deal of pushing he 
succeeded in getting inside. It was a Revivalist meeting full to 
overflowing; the room was hung with flaring banners, lit with 
blazing gas-standards, and the warm moisture stood on the walls. 
Tom looked with wonder and slight disgust towards the platform, 
where a short, stumpy man with a chin beard was addressing 
the people. He was describing his own conversion, which trans- 
formed him, according to his own account, from a swindling 
greengrocer into one of the saved. This happy change had also 
been accompanied with a great improvement in the greengrocery 
business. Instead of giving short weight and being always in 
debt, he took to giving full measure and speedily opened an 
account at a savings bank. He also mentioned that he became 
a teetotaler at the same time, though the more obvious connection 
between this fact and the incident of the savings bank did not 
seem to occur either to him or to his audience. All these details 
were a direct effect of grace. 

Tom listened for some minutes with amusement struggling 
with disgust, until the preacher in a sudden burst of gratitude 
gave out a hymn of the most militant order, and packed solidly 
with concrete images of abstract ideas. A young woman in a 
large poke bonnet was busy thrusting hymn-books into the hands 
of the congregation, and gave one to Tom. The band struck up 
a tune expressive of the liveliest devotion, and the congregation 
joined at the top of their voices. 

They were in the middle of the second verse, when a sudden 
stir ran through the crowd, and from the middle of the hall there 
ran up to the platform a young woman, smartly—over-smartly— 
dressed, who burst into a loud fit of hysterical crying, and cried 
out that she was’saved. The hymn was stopped at once, and the 
preacher led her aside while the congregation waited. In a few 
moments he led her back to the front of the platform, and gave 
out another hymn :— 


“There were 1inety-and-nine that safely lay.” 


Tom’s sense of amusement was gone—a frown gathered on his 
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forehead. What on earth did it all mean? It was clear what 
sort of a girl it was who had “stormed the gate of Heaven,” as 
the preacher expressed it—he had often noticed her in the streets 
—and now she was—what? How was she suddenly different from 
what she was before? Had her previous life been blotted out? 
What was the change, what did it mean? It could have been no 
easy thing to make an exhibition of oneself like that; and where 
was the driving power? He began to be almost afraid. And 
before the hymn was finished the same thing happened again, 
this time to an elderly respectable-looking man, who delivered a 
short speech to the congregation with tears streaming down his 
face. There was some strange force abroad, and Tom did not 
like it at all. He was desperately afraid of making a fool of 
himself, and he remembered his father’s warnings, though they 
were delivered in a very different sense. The vulgarity, the 
loudness of the whole proceedings were still very present to him, 
but he felt that he was in the presence of some force, hysterical 
perhaps, or perhaps only that force which does exist in enthusi- 
astic crowds, of the nature of which he was absolutely ignorant. 
For aught he knew it might lay its hands on him next. So he 
resorted to the most obvious way out of it, and pushing through 
the crowd, he left the room. 

Late that night he strolled into Markham’s room, as the latter 
was just thinking that it was time to go to bed, and proceeded to 
deliver himself of his impressions at length. 

“It made me confoundedly uncomfortable,” he commented, 
after giving a full account of what had taken place. “I didn’t 
half like it, Teddy ; I never saw anything like it before, and it 
was so much more real than I expected. What do you suppose 
that girl felt, or that man either? How can the singing of a 
hymn change the whole moral character? It must be hysterical. 
That’s why I went away; I was afraid of becoming hysterical 
too. Think how flat one would feel the next morning. And 
oh! the awful commonness of it all. ‘The elect greengrocer 
was the scrubbiest sort of brute. Fancy, announcing publicly 
that you were saved! Surely, that is the one thing in the 
world one would be reticent about. What does it all mean, 
Teddy ?” 

Markham felt the natural reserve which almost all young men 
feel in talking of such subjects, and Tom’s sudden curiosity about 
it surprised him. It was like Tom to mix with any crowd to see 
what was going forward, but it was so unlike him to have waited 
a single moment after seeing what it was, that Ted had waited 
in the street for him, expecting him to appear again every 
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moment, and had eventually gone on to the Pitt, in a puzzled 
frame of mind. 

“T don’t exactly know, Tom,” he said, after a pause. “I 
believe that that sort of conversion, as they call it, often has 
permanent effects. I think it quite conceivable that the green- 
grocer will continue to give full measure.” 

“But about the savings bank!” burst out Tom ; “how can that 
have anything to do with it ?” 

“You would put it differently, of course: you would say 
‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ ” 

“Possibly I should. At any rate, if one can account in- 
telligibly for a thing it is better to do so, than to try to account 
for it fallaciously.” 

Markham frowned. 

“We've never talked of this kind of thing before,” he said 
tentatively. “I haven’t the remotest idea what your religion is, 
or, indeed, if you’ve got any.” 

“That's exactly what I’ve been thinking to myself all the 
evening,’ remarked Tom. “I don’t know myself; I was only 
conscious that I felt no kind of sympathy with those people. I 
was amused and disgusted, and then I was frightened.” 

“T wish you had stopped,” said Markham, suddenly. 

“Why on earth? Do you really think it would have done me 
any good to have been suddenly ‘taken’ as those people were? I 
suppose you will say Iam a Pharisee—but what good would it 
have done me? What should I not do that I do now, or what 
should I do that Ido not do? Early chapels, I suppose——” 

“Ah, don’t!” said Markham, with sudden earnestness. “Those 
things may mean nothing to you, but they do to others—and 
among others to me.” 

Tom stared in perplexity. 

“To you—do you believe in that sort of conversion? Do yor 
think that something can happen to you suddenly like that which 
changes you?” 

“T can’t help believing it. How can I say that such things 
do not happen? I stake my life on such possibilities,” 

“The whole thing seems so irrational to me,” said Tom. “In 
anything else, a man’s life is not changed by a little thing of that 
sort. And then the banking account——” 

“Well, take an instance in your own line,” said Markham. 
“ Can’t you imagine a modern artist who looks at a Raphael for 
the first time becoming a convert to that style of art ?” 

“That’s quite different,” said Tom. ‘These people have pro- 
bably been brought up in these beliefs ; the idea is not a new one 
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to them. No doubt it came home with more force at such a 
moment. It is like a man who had been looking at Raphaels alt 
his life, and caring nothing for them, being suddenly convinced 
by one of them. That doesn’t seem to me likely.” 

“You may be right, I can’t say, for you know more of the 
subject than I. But what right have you to say that a thing 
doesn’t seem likely in a matter of which, as you said, you know 
nothing ?” 

“That’s true,” said Tom, “I do know nothing of it. But who 
does ?” 

“The probability is, that people who have thought about it 
know more than those who haven’t.” 

Tom got up, and began to walk up and down the room. 

“Well, I want to know, but how can 1? If I didn’t feel an 
interest in it, I shouldn’t have come to talk about it. But I am 
altogether at sea. I wasn’t brought up in a religious household. 
My father never speaks of such things. At school I had to read 
the Bible, chiefly the Acts, like any other school lesson. I was 
confirmed as a matter of course. If you are not religiously 
minded, how can you become religious? If a man is not literary, 
you don’t expect him to feel any interest in books.” 

“ But it’s a defect that he doesn’t.” 

“Yes, because he naturally moves among people who do,” said 
Tom, “and he necessarily feels out of it. But though you move 
among religious people you don’t feel out of it, becauss their 
religion does not come into their lives. I suppose you would 
call my father an Atheist, but you wouldn’t know it, unless you 
inferred it from the fact that he doesn’t go to church on Sundays, 
and that we don’t have family prayers. How is it possible for 
me to feel such things? Perhaps—you see I never knew my 
u.other, she died when I was a baby F 

“Were you not brought up to believe anything ?” 

“My nurse taught me to say my prayers. On cold evenings I 
used to ask if I might say them in bed, and I always got dropped 
on for it. It was considered a form of profanity. I never 
understood why. And when the age for nurses ceased, my 
prayers ceased also. I want to know where the difference 
between me and religious people comes in. A large number of 
religious people lose their tempers oftener than I do, because I 
was born with a better temper than they. You read of clergy- 
men being convicted of theft. I never was, because I never stole 
anything. Gentlemen don’t do such things. It seems to me 
that we both agree with a certain code of morality for different 
reasons.” . 
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“Did it never occur to you to wonder why you existed, or how 
you existed, or what was the object of your existence at all?” 

Tom looked at him straight in the face. 

“No, never. What good would it do me to puzzle my head 
about such things even if it had occurred to me? Herel am; 
how or why I have no means of telling. But I mean to make 
other people know why I existed; one can’t do more than that. I 
am going to be an artist.” 

Markham felt the hopelessness of making Tom understand. It 
was like describing colours to a blind man; for himself he had 
been brought up ina childlike faith, and he was childlike still. 
His life had been sheltered, nursed in traditions, and when it was 
transplanted to the outer air, it was a sapling capable of striking 
roots, and standing by itself. It had never known what the 
drenching showers of autumn, or the winds of winter were, till 
it was capable, not exactly of despising them, but of being 
unconscious of them. If Tom was blind, he was blind, too, in 
another sense, 

There was a long silence. Tom had halted in his walk by the 
chimney-piece, and was poking a paper spill down his pipe stem. 
Markham was sitting at the table, puzzled and helpless. It was 
a couple of minutes perhaps before Tom spoke, and a couple of 
minutes is a long time. Then he spoke decidedly. 

“Tm not going to bother about it,” he said. ‘I don’t under- 
stand what it all means, but I don’t understand what most things 
mean. If it is a big thing, you may be sure that there are many 
ways of getting at it. One man can’t see all the way round a big 
thing. You are at one side of it, Ted, perhaps I am nowhere ; but 
then, again, I may be at the other side of it. I may be meant to 
come to it by roads you can never guess of. If I am meant to 
know it, I shall know it some time. By-the-bye, we play tennis 
at ten to-morrow.” 

“You've got a lecture at ten,” said Markham. 

“Many things may happen at ten,” said Tom, “but the 
probability is in favour of only one thing happening. I don't 
think the lecture has supreme rights. However, if it has, you 
won’t get a game.” 

“Oh, but you promised you ’d play!” said Markham unwisely. 

“T can’t go back on that,” said Tom. “I never promised to go 
toa lecture. You shall give me breakfast at nine—or perhaps a 
little after nine. Let’s call it nine-ish.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Mavup Wrexuam was sitting in her mother’s room one morning, 
towards the end of July, after breakfast, telling Lady Chatham 
her engagements for the day. This solemn piece of ritual was 
always gone through, and her mother spent the succeeding three- 
quarters of an hour in trying “to work things in,” as she called 
it—in other words, to manage that one carriage should drop two 
people in different parts of London, and call for them both again 
at the hour they wanted. These manceuvres usually ended in 
both parties concerned taking hansoms, after waiting a consider- 
able time for the carriage to pick them up, and driving home 
separately, while the empty carriage, with the coachman, who 
was always sceptical about such arrangements, returned home 
gloomily about half an hour later. 

“TI think I shall go to Victoria and meet Arthur,” Maud was 
just saying; “he will catch the first boat from Calais, and his 
train gets in about five.” 

“Dear Arthur!” exclaimed Lady Chatham with effusion, “I 
hope he won’t be dreadfully relaxed. Athens is so relaxing; I 
wish he could have stopped at Berlin.” 

Arthur Wrexham had just spent his first year at Athens, as 
third Secretary to the Legation, and was coming home for two 
months’ leave. 

“He'll have a lot of luggage, mother,” went on Maud; “ you’d 
far better let me take a hansom, and then he and I can come 
back in one, and send his luggage by a four-wheeler.” 

Lady Chatham examined her engagement-book with avidity. 

“No, Maud, it’s the easiest thing in the world. What a 
coincidence! I’ve got to pick your father up at Victoria 
Mansions at a quarter-past five. I will drop you at Victoria, and 
then go on. If we are there by ten minutes past, it will do 
perfectly ; the boat is sure to be late.” 

“Tt will be rather stupid if I miss him,” said Maud. 4 

“You'll be in plenty of time—or if you like, I will start five 
minutes earlier, and go round to see—no, I can’t do that. Then, 
as you say, you can take a hansom. No, you needn’t do that. 
If I take the landau we can all come back together. Five 
minutes for getting to Victoria Mansions, and five minutes back. 
He'll take ten minutes getting his luggage out. How much 
luggage will he have?” 
“T don’t really know.” 
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“Because we might take the lighter things—I needn’t take 
a footman—and send the heavier ones home by Carter and 
Paterson.” 

“T think it would be safer to get a cab, wouldn’t it?” 

“T’ll think about it, and tell you at lunch. Dear Arthur! 
Well, what else are you going to do?” 

“We're going to the Ramsdens’ dance this evening, and dining 
there first.” 

“Then the other carriage can take us, and if Arthur cares to 
go to the dance—they didn’t know he’d be back, but I’m sure 
they want him to come—Lady Ramsden told me so, if he was 
back by any chance—it can come back here, and take him on 
again at ten. Then you and I will come back in it, when you've 
had enough, and if Arthur wants to stop, I’m afraid he must find 
his own way back. Is that all?” 

“T’m lunching with the Cornishes.” 

“Well, then, I'll leave a note for you about what you are to do 


about the luggage, as I shan’t see you at lunch. Where do the 
Cornishes live?” 


“In Pont Street.” 

“Then it’s the most convenient thing in the world. I'm 
going to my dentist at half-past twelve, and I shall be back by 
two. Then the carriage can take you on at once.” 

“They lunch at two, I’m afraid, mother.” 

“Well, dear, you'll only be a few minutes late. It will save 
you the bother of taking a hansom, or walking.” 

“Oh, never mind! I shall be out, I expect, and shall go there 
straight.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Oh, shopping.” 

“Well then, [ might drop you on my way to the dentist’s 
wherever you liked. If you will be ready at twelve I will 
take you. Or five minutes to twelve, if you are going out of 
my way.” 

Maud got up. 

“No, start at twelve as you intended, and if I’m in, and ready, 
I'll come with you. Don’t wait for me, mother.” 

“Tf you'd only tell me exactly where you want to go, and 
when, Mand, I’ve no doubt I could work it in.” 

“I’ve got to go to Houghton and Gunn’s.” 

“Very well, then,” said her mother, triumphantly, “ nothing 
can be simpler. I drop you there, and go to the dentist's. 
Then I send the carriage back for you, and you do anything else 
you want, and come back to the dentist’s at half-past one. 
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Then we drive straight to Pont Street, and I drop you again, and 
go home.” 

Maud’s chief object at this moment, it must be confessed, was 
to get out of the room. So she assented with fervour. 

“That’s beautiful, mother. How clever of you to work it 
all in!” 

Lady Chatham heaved a sigh of well-earned satisfaction. 
“Yes, I think everything is provided for. Ring the bell, darling, 
will you? I must send word to the stables at once.” 

Lady Chatham felt that she had really deserved a painless 
visit to the dentist. She was always regretting that her time 
was so dreadfully taken up with little things, and that she never 
could do anything she really wanted to do, though what that was 
is quite unknown. It is to be suspected that in addition to her 
daily arrangements, she spent much time in making plans for 
Maud’s future, which included far more than the ordinary mater- 
nally matrimonial plans include. She intended, for instance, 
to send her out to Athens for a few months durirg the winter, 
where she would live with her brother, and see a little foreign 
life. Foreign life, she considered, was something very mysterious, 
but very broadening in its effects on the human mind, The fact 
that you no longer had meat breakfast at half-past nine, and 
lunch at two, but café au lait at eight and déjetiner at twelve or 
half-past, was apparently the door to whole vistas of unexpected 
experiences. Breakfast at half-past nine and lunch at two were 
parts of the organism of life, and the substitution of other hours 
instead of those was a change the importance of which could not 
be overlooked. She had spent six months in Rome when she was 
a girl, with an uncle, who was ambassador there, and she always 
looked back to that six months as having been something very 
revolutionary and startling. It had made, she often said, the 
whole difference to her. 

To-day, however, the arrangements, owing to a distinct inter- 
vention of Providence, who roughened the seas, and made the train 
late, went off more satisfactorily than usual, and as they drove to 
the Ramsdens in the evening, Lady Chatham felt that the dentist 
really had hurt her more than he should have been allowed to do, 
and hoped that she would have a pleasant dinner to make up 
for it, 

The Ramsdens lived in one of the few houses in London which 
do not remind one of barracks, and Lady Ramsden’s parties had 
the reputation, among those who were asked, of being very smart, 
while those who were not considered her a pushing woman. 
Four or five times a years her dinners had a little paragraph all 
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to themselves in the Morning Post, beginning with a Royal 
Highness and ending with Colonels in attendance, on the page 
that announced the movements of nations and the quarrels of 
kings. Lady Ramsden always snipped them out, and pasted them 
in an extract book. There was a certain monotony about them, 
but you cannot have too much of a good thing. But this was not 
one of her really smart parties; originally it was to have been, 
but the Highness had been unable to come, and she had to have 
recourse, not only to mere Honourables, but even a plain Mr., in 
the shape of Tom Carlingford. 

Tom had already arrived when Lady Chatham got there, and 
Maud was quite surprised to find how glad she was to see him 
again. Apparently, her mission of being nice to people had been 
successful in this instance, for he was evidently equally glad to 
see her. He took her in to dinner, and as Tom’s custom was, 
began exactly where they had left off. 

“I’m going out to Greece in October,” he was saying. “I’ve 
finished with Cambridge.” 

“JT remember your telling me you were going out,” said Maud. 
“Tm going too; did you know that? My brother is at the 
Legation there.” 

“Oh, but how nice!” said Tom. “ Are,you going soon?” 

“Well, about the beginning of December, for a month or two. 
You'll see my brother to-night. He’s coming to the dance 
afterwards. Have you taken your degree? By the way, I saw 
that your friend Mr. Markham had got,a Fellowship. I was so 
pleased. I nearly wrote to congratulate him.” 

“Why didn’t you quite?” asked Tom. 

“Surely it was sufficiently shocking that I nearly did. Are 
you going to get a Fellowship too?” — 

Tom grinned. 

“‘ Well, it’s not imminent.” 

“Why, aren’t you ambitious? It’s a pity for a man not to be 
ambitious.” 

“My ambitions don’t lie in those lines, Besides, I’m a fool. 
Every one has told me so scores of times.” 

Later on in the evening the two were sitting out in a charming 
little courtyard in the centre of the house, open to the air, and 
walled with banks of flowers. The place was lit up by small 
electric lights among the flowers, and the air was deliciously 
cool and dim after the hot glare of the ball-room. The steady 
hum of a London night came to them clearly in the stillness, 
that noise of busy people, which never is still. The place was 
nearly deserted, and Maud was fanning herself lazily. 
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“There, do you hear it?” she said, “that’s the noise I love. 
I like to know that I am in the middle of millions of people.” . 

Tom smiled. 

“Ah! you like it too, do you?” he said. “It’s the finest 
thing in the world. But I always want to get at it, to make its 
heart beat quicker or slower as I wish. That’s a modest ambition, 
isn’t it ?” 

Maud stopped fanning herself, and dropped her hands into 
her lap. 

“Yes, how is one todo it? I’m going to do it too, you know. 
We shall have to send word to each other whether its heart is to 
go quick or slow, else there will be trouble. I feel so dread- 
fully small in London. I suppose it is good for one, but it’s 
very unpleasant.” 

“No, it’s not good for one, except that if you know you are 
small, you are already half-way to being big,” said Tom. “At 
any rate, one can never be big without the consciousness of being 
small.” 

Maud sat still for a moment, saying nothing. 

“Why did you care nothing about what you did at Cambridge, 
then?” she asked. “Surely you could have made a beginning 
there.” 

“T got a third in my Tripos,” remarked Tom. “ Have you ever 
done Greek grammar, or ‘ Thucydides’ ?” 

“No, never; why?” 

“Tt’s the sort of thing a parrot could be taught to do.” 

“And because you are not a parrot, they couldn’t teach you* 
Is that it?” 

Tom laughed. 

“Well, you needn’t believe it unless you like, but I believe I 
could have done well if I had wanted to enough. I really didn’t 
want to. There’s not time for that sort of thing.” 

“What did you do instead ?” 

“T enjoyed myself. I’ve had my holiday, and now I’m going 
to work. Here’s your brother coming to look for you.” 

Arthur Wrexham was a slight, delicate-looking man, who 
apparently suffered from extreme languor; he was very well 
dressed, and had weak blue eyes, which looked only a quarter 
awake. He had already roused Tom’s wrath by confessing, in 

answer to certain questions, that he had never been into any of 
the museums. 

“'There’s such a lot to do, you know,” he explained. “One 
has to go to the Legation every day to see if there are any 
letters to be written, and then one has to take some exercise, 
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you know, and go out to dinner. Then there are cigarettes to 
smoke,” 

“ Perhaps you don’t care about art ?” Tom had said charitably. 

“Oh dear, yes, I'm devoted to it! I mean to let all the 
museums burst upon me some day.” 

“They won’t burst upon you unless you go there,” Tom had 
replied. 

Just now, Arthur was peculiarly gentle and piano: he dangled 
his hands weakly before him, and wore an expression of appre- 
ciative languor. 

“Oh, here you are!” he said, “I wish you'd come home, Maud. 
I think I shall go in any case. Do you think there’s a hansom 
about anywhere ?” 

Maud laughed. 

“ Poor dear, shall I go and call one for you?” 

“IT suppose there’s sure to be one somewhere in the street, 
isn’t there? Delightful party it’s been, hasn’t it? No, I haven’t 
danced, but it’s so nice to be in London again. I shall go and 
sit in the Park to-morrow, on a little civilized green chair. 
There are no green chairs in Athens, you know, and no parks 
either. It really is a barbarous place; I can’t think why you 
want to go there, Maud.” 

“Why don’t you take a little civilized green chair with you, 
Arthur,” she said, “and put it in the garden? That would do for 
the park.” 

“ Yes, it’s so good of you to suggest that; but it wouldn’t do 
at all, It’s not only the little green chair, it’s the civilization 
generally, and the grey sky, and sirloins of beef that one wants.” 

“T thought you hated beef,” said Maud. “I’m sure I’ve heard 
you say that it was barbarous food.” 

** Oh, yes, I know it is; but I like to know that it’s there. I 
don’t want to eat it, but there always ought to be some on the 
side-board. Well, won’t you come, Maud ?” 

“No, I’m not coming yet.” 

Tom grew exasperated. 

“‘Can’t you find your way home alone?” he asked. 

Arthur Wrexham looked at him for a moment with mild and 
slightly piteous surprise. 

“Oh yes, I shall be all right,” he said, “if I can only get a 
hansom! I suppose there’s a man who will call a hansom for me 
if I give him a shilling. Good-night, Maud.” 

He went very quietly away, bestowing a nod and a tired smile 
on Tom. 

“Tt’s so funny that he should be my brother,” said Maud, 
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when he was out of hearing ; “and all he wants to do is to read 
little French books, and sit in the Park, and have tea on the 
terrace of the House of Commons. I wonder he didn’t mention 
that.” 

“T dare say he'll do it in a day or two, when he gets less 
tired,” said Tom ; “ he evidently means to begin gently.” 

Maud drew on her gloves again. 

“Here’s my partner coming to look for me,” she said; “I 
must go. Mind you come and see us. You are in London for a 
time, are you not?” 

“Oh yes, till the end of July or nearly. I don’t suppose I ever 
spent a whole week in London before, but father has at last 
consented to take a house for a couple of months. He even came 
to Henley this year, though I must say he was much bored by it, 
and almost perfectly silent, except once when a lot of dabchicks 
came swimming round, and he looked up and said, ‘The very 
dabchicks come about me unawares, making mouths at me.’ He 
likes sitting in the Park, too, and observing the weaknesses of the 
human race.” 

“He must have his hands full. Doesn’t he observe their strong 
points as well?” 

“No, I don’t think he does,” said Tom. “He likes them 
weak.” 

Tom, fool though he might be, was wise enough to know that 
there are a great many interesting things to see in London, and 
had deliberately set himself to see them, with the result that in 
two or three weeks he knew more about the town than most 
Englishmen, and nearly as much as most Americans. Though 
he meant to specialize in sculpture, he had an “all-round eye,” 
as the saying is, and a great power of reducing what he saw to 
mental pictures and little dramatic vignettes, and he found food 
for imagination scattered broadcast. Its extraordinary crude 
contrasts struck him most, and he often went rather early to 
theatres or to the opera, in order to stand for a few minutes at 
the street corner and watch the upper classes going to have 
their emotions tickled, while the grimy crowd round them 
hustled and pushed along in a never-ending stream. On one of 
these occasions a sturdy beggar asked him for money, and Tom, 
seized by a sudden impulse, showed him half-a-sovereign and 
asked him what he would do with it if he gave it him. The 
man’s eyes glistened, and he looked Tom full in the face. 

“T should be drunk for a week, sir,” he said. 

Tom broke into a roar of appreciative laughter, and gave it him. 

The action was wholly indefensible from every point of view, 
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but it was thoroughly characteristic. Love of life, in any form 
and in any guise, was stronger in him than the whole world 
beside. Anything which gave the genuine ring of life, whether 
made of gold or the basest of alloys, was worth the most valuable 
metals if they had no currency. 

At other times he would go to the British Museum, which is 
quite worth a visit, and look at the Elgin marbles till his head 
ached. But he usually came away feeling rather helpless and 
dispirited. There was often a large number of young men and 
women copying them in chalks or oil-paints, and Tom had sudden 
revulsions of feelings when he glanced at these. There was one 
girl in particular, with a frizzy fringe of seaweed-coloured hair 
and spectacles, who was making an admirable copy of the 
Olympos figure. She was dressed in a velveteen body, rather short 
in the sleeves, a badly-cut skirt of green cloth, and wore very 
high-heeled shoes of antique patent leather. Somehow the com- ' 
bination of such an artist with such a subject confirmed the 
impression he had received at Cambridge when looking at the 
Discobolus figure. The thing was no longer possible. Beautiful 
nude youths did not now sit on lion-skins at street corners, any 
more than Queen Victoria ate Homeric meals like Agamemnon. 
The grand style was obsolete. And on such occasions Tom 
would leave the Elgin room with a sigh. If the world was to be 
conquered it must be conquered with modern weapons of war; 
no amount of spears and slings would be a match for Martini 
rifles, field-guns, and cordite. Spears and slings were more beauti- 
ful, no doubt, but they were out of date. Just now that meant a 
good deal to Tom. 

But if the Elgin marbles were out of date, still more out of 
date was Cambridge with its deliberative subjunctives. He 
thought with something like horror of the dull steady life there ; 
of the long mornings when decorous isolation was observed 
throughout the college; when men sat with dictionaries and 
notebooks in front of them, and discreetly analysed Thucydides’ 
account of the Peloponnesian war. That was more hopelessly 
obsolete than the Elgin marbles, for the latter were in the 
vanguard of their times, whereas Cambridge was painfully 
crawling back to times long past, and thinking throughout the 
tedious process that it was at the forefront of thought and 
advancement. It was the classical branches of that eminent 
university which seemed to him so woefully retrograde in their 
tendencies—for the medical, scientific, and even mathematical 
schools he felt, if not sympathy, at any rate no impatient con- 
dolence. ‘And then they marched two parasangs and came to 
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the River Amaspis ... and after having dinner there and 
marching two more parasangs, they encamped for the night.” 
The old sentences came back to him, as a Wagnerian may re- 
member bars of Donizetti or Rossini heard in the unregenerate 
days. 

a Markham? Markham came up to town for a few days in 
July, and worked at manuscripts in the British Museum. He 
was collating texts of an obscure Greek author, and explaining to 
a limited section of society how certain glosses crept in. It 
appeared that the copyist of the thirteenth century had taken 
unwarrantable liberties with the text, and that he had also 
frequently copied a word into a line he was writing, either from 
the preceding or the subsequent line, and this naturally led to a 
great deal of unnecessary confusion. One of the most vital 
results of this carelessness, as it appeared to Tom, lay in the fact 
that a sensible man like Markham should be spending the best 
years of his life in determining where this deplorable scribe had 
not taken the trouble to copy exactly what lay before him. And 
as no earlier copy of the work was at present extant, this was a 
field for the most various and lively conjectures, the truth of 
which would for ever remain in pleasing uncertainty. Markham, 
of course, was staying with Tom, and one evening the latter 
waxed quite hot on the subject, to his father’s great amusement. 

“Did I tell you of that beggar I gave half-a-sovereign to one 
night?” he asked. “ Well, I consider him to be infinitely your 
superior. When the Judgment day comes, he will know much 
more about his fellow-men than you ever will, and, according to 
all creeds, he will be in a better position than you when the 
accounts are settled.” 

“Tf you mean that to get drunk for a week is knowing about 
your fellow-men,” said Markham, “I agree with you. But that 
sort of knowledge doesn’t seem to me worth much.” 

“Qh, Teddy, I really wish you would get drunk once or twice, 
or be disreputable in some way! It would be the making of you. 
You are without charity; you don’t even know what it means. 
You have never known what it is to make allowances for 
anybody.” 

“On the contrary, I am employed just now in making 
allowances for my thirteenth century copyist, whom you gird 
at so.” 

“No, you don’t make allowances for him in the least,” said 
Tom ; “ you note down in a cold critical way just where he goes 
obviously wrong. You gloat over his mistakes because they 
enable you to make brilliant—I suppose you are brilliant— 
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guesses at what he should have written. You don’t think of the 
poor old man having to copy out dull Greek iambics by the yard, 
and getting very sleepy over the process. There would be some 
interest in that; what you do is to rob everything of all the 
human interest it ever possessed.” 

Mr. Carlingford had spent his life from the age of fourteen to 
fifty-eight in learning how to acquire money and in proceeding to 
do so, and had existed entirely for the business house which he had 
founded and raised to an important and safe position. But his 
work had never been a passion to him, and at the latter age he 
had retired, leaving the management of affairs in the hands of his 
old partner and his son, who had a few years afterwards been also 
taken into the business. Mr. Carlingford on retiring had not left 
his capital merely as a deposit in the business, but remained a 
partner, though he took no part whatever in the management of 
the affairs. In his elder partner he felt as much confidence as 
it was in his nature to feel towards any one, and as, since his 
retiring, his income had shown no signs of falling off, his con- 
fidence had rapidly flowered into a total indifference to all such 
concerns. His fortune, in fact, was sufficiently large to enable 
him to feel a profound contempt for money, bred from familiarity 
with it, and he did not put the slightest opposition in the way of 
Tom becoming a sculptor or adopting any profession, except that 
of a clergyman, however unremunerative. 

‘Yom very soon got known and even discussed in a certain 
section of London society. He was extremely presentable, he 
made himself uniformly agreeable, except to Markham, and he 
had the incidental advantage of being the heir of an exceedingly 
rich man. Lady Chatham in the intervals of arranging about 
carriages congratulated herself on having previously settled for 
Maud to go out with her brother to Athens that winter. She 
even went so far as to allude to it once to her husband, who 
always saw the darker side of any scheme. 

“Well, my dear, I think it very rash of you to encourage their 
intimacy,” he said; ‘‘ Mr. Carlingford has no land, and even land 
is worth nothing now.” 

Lady Chatham was rather horror-struck at this very unveiled 
way of stating the objection to a subject she had introduced so 
cautiously. 

“Tom Carlingford is just as nice as he can be,” she replied, 
“and very well connected, and what investments and land have 
to do with the question, Chatham, I really don’t know.” 

“But you were saying only the other day that you hoped 
Maud would marry well.” 
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“YT have my only daughter’s real advantage at heart, and that 
only,” she replied with finality. 

Lord Chatham overlooked the finality, and continued— 

“Then did you only mean that you hoped she would marry a 
nice man, when you said you hoped she would marry well?” 

“Of course it is an advantage to marry a man who can keep 
her in boots and gloves,” said Lady Chatham, stung into 
innocuous sarcasm. 

“Oh, well, I dare say Tom Carlingford could do that, even if 
his father’s business smashed altogether. Mind you send the 
earriage back for me punctually, dear; I’ve got another meeting to 
go to after the House, and if it isn’t ready I shall have to take a 
cab, and the carriage perhaps will wait half an hour or more, and 
we shall be late for dinner.” 


Cuapter VI. 


Tom arrived at Athens in a decade of summer November days. 
The fogs and frosts had laid a hand on England before he left, 
and the new heaven and the new earth looked very fair as his ship 
steamed slowly into the Pirzeus just before sunset. The violet 
crown of mountains round Athens lay in dewy silence waiting 
for the dawn, and even in the dim half light the air was full of 
southern colour. He stood on the deck until the sun had shot 
up above Pentelicus, and was joined by Arthur Wrexham, who had 
secured a month’s extra leave, on a vague plea of debility. 

“Tt’s so delicious to be in these classic waters again,” said that 
diplomatist. “England had become quite unbearably foggy. 
Cook’s man will get us a boat.” 

“What's that mountain?” asked Tom peremptorily—* that 
one, just where the sun has risen.” 

Arthur Wrexham looked vaguely in the direction of the sun. 

“Oh, it’s Hymettus, I think, but I’m notsure. I’ve no head for 
these barbarous names. Have you got all your things together ? 
Do you see Cook’s man anywhere? They all taik Greek here.” 

A medley of boats full of picturesque Southerners was waiting 
below, offering to take anyone on shore at a ridiculously low 
figure, and in wholly unintelligible language. 

“It’s no use waiting for Cook’s man,” said Tom; “ let’s get one 
of these brown ruffians to take us ashore.” 

“Tf you'll talk to him, and tell him we will only pay a fifth 
part of what he wants, we will,” said Arthur Wrexham, “but I 
can’t understand them.” 
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Tom found his way up to the Acropolis during the morning, 
and suspended judgment. The whole thing was so transcendently 
beautiful that he could not endure his own prophecies that it 
would be obsolete, and since obsolete, disappointing. Ie planted 
himself on the Propylaa steps for half-an-hour, and looked out 
from between a frame of marble pillars stained to the richest 
orange with wind and rain over the Attic plain, across the sea 
towards Salamis and Aigina. The sky, one blue, touched another 
blue on the horizon, and melted the edges of capes and mountains. 

To the right, across the grey-green olive grove, far below rose 
the swelling mass of Parnassus, fringed with pine woods, and a 
white village nestled on its lower slopes. Close on his right 
stood the hill Areopagus, with steps and caves cut in its brown- 
red sides. The wind, blowing lightly from the west, seemed full 
of dead memories of tiresome books, coming back to life and 
beauty. After that he sat for a time in front of the west facade 
of the Parthenon, which stood like some gracious presiding 
presence keeping watch over the town and the plain. High up 
on the pediment still rested the figure of a man and woman, she 
with her arm round him, he leaning against her breast, and 
behind the first row of columns rose the line of frieze showing 
the youth of Athens making their horses ready to start in the 
great birthday procession of the goddess. To the left stood the 
marble maidens, holding for ever on their heads the roof of the 
south porch of the Erecththeum, yet bearing it as no burden has 
yet been borne. One with her right knee bent, and hands loose 
by her side, stood as if she could have borne the weight of 
the world, and yet not been weary, and another like her, as a 
sister is like a sister, seemed just to have shifted her position, 
to have drawn the right foot back, and clasped her hands behind 
her. Between the more roughly cut blocks of foundation stones 
sprang vivid flowers, and the fallen columns of the great temple 
lay at rest on beds of long wavy grasses. High in the eastern 
heavens sat Pentelicus and Hymettus, two mountains of marble, 
and the quarries from which Athens had been built from genera- 
tion to generation showed only like a couple of tiny scratches 
in their long flanks. Then looking over the east wall of the 
Acropolis, he saw the modern town spread out beneath him, 
with sober, grave cypresses keeping sentinel by the white tower, 
or a little to the right that sad company of giants, the remain- 
ing columns of the temple of Zeus Olympius, standing like 
straight, tall men from some other land, gazed at by the crowd of 
inquisitive modern houses, that keep on pushing their way closer 
to them. After lunch he went to the museums and saw the lines 
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of statues and reliefs, and said nothing. He went to the Street 
of Tombs, and saw other tomb reliefs standing as they had stood 
for two thousand years, under the deep blue of the southern sky, 
so placed that the grasses that sprang from their ashes budded 
and flowered in sight of the Acropolis; and the decade of summer 
days passed away. 

An easterly gale and floods of driving rain kept him indoors 
one morning, and he wrote to Markham. An extract from his 
letter will give the state of his feelings better than anything 
else. 


“T have been here between a week and a fortnight,” he wrote, “and I 
am no nearer making. up my mind than I was at first. If the beauty of 
the whole place was not so overwhelming, I should have merely, as I 
expected to do, studied how the sculptors of that day rendered muscles 
and examined the technique of their work. As it is, I have done nothing 
of the kind. Now and then when I am tired I suddenly remember the 
absolute perfection of some detail, but in general I don’t consciously 
notice it. The art is so triumphant that one cannot hook at it in pieces. 
Men admired the sun before they peered at him through telescopes and 
found out sun-spots, and it was not till after that they tried to explain 
the sun-spots. It is the same with me; I can only look and wonder. An 
Englishman has offered very kindly to lend me some books about 
sculpture. The suddenness of my refusal startled him. I care nothing 
at present about schools, and the way one man rendered eyes and another 
rendered hair. I can’t judge it yet. But if they will build a temple of 
Pentelic marble in London, and stain it orange and red with weather, and 
put a hollow turquoise over it for a sky, and the Ionian Sea the colour of a 
sapphire in the background, I will do a statue for it. Someone told me 
once that I was not ambitious! Do you agree with that verdict? To- 
morrow if it is fine I go to Olympia. There is the finest thing of all there 
—a Hermes by Praxiteles. I don’t think either Praxiteles or Hermes 
come into your line. One was a god, and I rather expect to find that the 
other was too.” 


From an artistic standpoint that visit to Olympia was perhaps 
the making of Tom; for all financial purposes it was his ruin. 
When he saw it, he said “ By Gad!” and stopped there half a day. 
The young god stands with his head a little bent, and a smile on 
his lips, looking at the babe whom he carries on his arm, half 
lost in his own thoughts. And the divine fire descended on Tom. 

He stopped at Olympia for a day and a half, and then returned 
to Athens. Another artist had arrived at his hotel a day or two 
before, rather to Tom’s disgust, but he quickly made friends with 
him, and had left with him several photographs of a couple of 
statuettes he had made that autumn in England. They were 
extremely pretty and essentially modern in style. Manvers 
himself was of the most advanced realistic school, and had got 
past mere prettiness, and 1ecorded sheer ugliness with the most 
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amazing skill. He worked a good deal in Paris, but had come 
south owing to ill-health, and found a cynical pleasure in watching 
Tom’s enthusiasm for a school that was almost comically passé, as 
passé as crinoline. He had been through the same stage himself. 

He had looked at the photographs Tom had given him with a 
good deal of respect, and was turning them over for the third 
or fourth time, when Tom himself came into the room. Manvers 
was lying at full length on a sofa, smoking a bitter weed. 

“Ah, there you are!” he said. “Do you know these are 
devilish pretty ?” 

Tom strode across the room, and when he saw what Manvers 
was looking at, he frowned. 

“Give them me, Manvers,” he said, and twitched them out of 
his hand. 

It was a damp, windy day, and Manvers, who hated any 
temperature but the warmest, had made the hotel proprietor 
light a fire in the smoking-room. Tom looked at the photographs 
for a moment with intense disgust, and threw them into the fire. 
In a few moments the draught had carried a few fragments of 
crinkly ash up the chimney. 

Manvers took a puff or two at his bitter weed. 

“Ah, the Hermes is to blame for that, I suppose,” he said. 
“T’ve seen the photographs of it. That is why I did not go to 
Olympia with you. Partly also, because it is cold. I’m sorry 
you threw those photographs away; they were very pretty.” 

“They were abominations,” said Tom, and sat down. 

“And so you are going to set up a life-size Apollo—six foot 
four in his sandals—as I did,” said Manvers, “and you will gnash 
your teeth over it every day for a month, and then you will 
return to your senses.” 

“For the first time in my life I am fully sane,” said Tom. 
“T have seen perfection, and I know what it means. I shall find 
out the way to do it. Don’t laugh—I shall. It won’t be easy, 
but it can be done. It has been done once, and it can be done 
again. What a blind fool I have been!” 

Manvers crossed one leg over the other. 

“Yes, it’s delicious to feel like that,” he said; “I quite envy 
you; I felt like it once—and those things don’t happen twice. I 
congratulate you with all my heart, and I shall congratulate you 
more when you have recovered.” 

Tom snorted with indigaation. 

“T am as sane as you are,” he said, “and I shan’t set up a life- 
size statue just yet; I have got to study first. I know what the 
language means, and I am going to read all that exists init. I 
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have got the key to it all. The whole thing used to puzzle me; 
it was an unknown tongue, obsolete and dead, I thought it. But 
now I have the means of finding it all out.” 

Manvers closed his eyes. 

“ Nune dimittis,” he said piously. “I suppose we may expect a 
new Greek god every year for the present. What will you do 
with them, by-the-bye? Life-size figures take up such a lot of 
room in a studio.” 

“ That’s so like you,” said Tom, “as if it matters anything to 
me what happens to them. I shall produce them, that is enough.” 

“So the rest of the world will think, as you will find.” 

“ What ?” 

“T mean they won’t go a step further, and wish to possess 
them.” 

“My dear Manvers, what do I care?” 

Manvers looked at him composedly. 

“Yes, of course, it doesn’t matter to you just yet. But when 
the masterpieces are fruitful and multiply (masterpieces breed 
like rabbits, you know), you will begin to wonder by degrees why 
they are unappreciated. You will be like a struggling curate 
with many children. He loves them all, but he cannot help 
wondering wistfully what will happen to them.” 

Tom shook his head with an air of benign superiority. 

“You don’t really think that, do you?” 

“Ah, well, it would be driving the case in extremes. What 
I expect will happen is that you will get tired of your master- 
pieces, or rather your first masterpieces, long before the rest of 
the world has an opportunity of doing so.” 

Tom looked at him compassionately. 

“Poor chap; of course you are blasé and disillusioned. It 
must be very uncomfortable.” 

“From your point of view, I am, but not from my own. I 
saw @ woman in the streets to-day with high-heeled boots and a 
parasol with lace round the edge, and the face of . . . well not of 
a fallen angel, but an angel who never rose. Toyou that would 
mean nothing, but to me it was a solid lump of inspiration for 
terra-cotta tossed in my path. From my point of view you are 
simply blind.” 

“Long may I remain so!” remarked Tom. “There’s the bell 
for dinner. I am not going to eat no dinner because the heavens 
are opened.” 

“Did no manna fall into the railway carriage?” asked 
Manvers. “How forgetful of the Olympians!” 

“No, I had lunch at Corinth,” said Tom, laughing. 
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Whether Tom was sane or not, he was not sufficiently mad to 
set up a life-size Apollo in his bedroom. The artist’s inspiration 
had descended on him, but not at present the artist’s inevitable 
need of producing. The inspiration had come in a flood, and he 
bathed in it; there would be time enough afterwards to wade 
out and devote himself to the task of utilizing a given amount of 
the water. He wandered about the museums, and sat on the steps 
of the Parthenon, picturing to himself the two long rows of 
statues which once led up from the gates, and turning to the 
long riband of frieze on the west to people the path again with 
the Panathenaic procession. They were gods, Athens was a city 
of gods, and gods could not die; they were youth, beauty, 
enthusiasm all realized, ready to be realized again. It was all 
very well for Manvers to talk about phases, and developments 
and schools that were passées, and schools that were decadent, but 
when you are face to face with perfection. .. . 

Such was his creed. He believed in beauty. Even the classics— 
Xenophon with his parasangs, Thucydides with his Peloponnesian 
war—were glorified. ‘Those men had been of the beautiful race, 
they had lived in the country where beauty unveiled had dwelt. 
They were to him as are, to one seeking for his love, men met by 
the wayside, with whom she has spoken, on whom perhaps she 
smiled. They may not have known how fair she was, but even 
they were men different from others, for they had seen her, and 
could not be the same after that. 

So he gave himself up heart and soul to his religion, and his 
religion lay broadcast like manna; he sat in the Dionysiac 
theatre, and read Aristophanes; he spelt out shorter Greek 
inscriptions with reverence; he walked to Eleusis by the sacred 
way; he sat an hour on the barrow at Marathon that holds the 
bones of the Greeks who conquered the Persians and died in 
victory. If this is to be mad, it is a pleasant thing to be mad, 
but it is a form of madness which is the outcome of youth and 
enthusiasm, and possibly genius, and is therefore not so common 
or so incurable as other forms. 

Maud Wrexham’s anticipations about her visit to Athens were 
a good deal heightened by the knowledge that she would find 
Tom Carlingford there. They had met several times during the 
autumn in England, and she found his company very stimulating. 
Tom above all things was an enthusiast, and enthusiasts are 
usually very sympathetic people, because, having seen unlimited 
vistas opening out in their own line, they are willing, even 
eager, to allow for the unlimited vistas in any other. Maud’s 
vista was a wide one, embracing all mankind, just in the same way 
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as Tom’s did, the difference lying in the fact that Tom meant to 
do it by artistic achievement, which would compel admiration and 
awe, whereas Maud’s programme was entirely vague. She had a 
passion for the human race, and intended that they should have 
a passion for her. 

Tom and she being already fairly intimate, saw a good deal of 
each other. Maud, too, had experienced a quite peculiar pleasure 
in the sight of the Acropolis, and Tom’s presence by no means 
lessened it. They were sitting one bright winter’s day on the 
steps of the little temple to Nike, which looks over the lower 
Attic plain, and across the narrow sea to Aigina and Salamis, and 
Tom was feeling a new-found joy in having some one to whom he 
could talk fully, being sure of sympathy. Though his artist’s 
nature had not yet insisted on the life-size Apollo, expression of 
some sort was becoming necessary to him. 

He pointed towards Salamis. 

“That's where they smashed the Persian fleet,” he said, “ and 
our Lady of Victory was standing here where you and I are 
sitting. She used to be a winged goddess, but when she saw that, 
she plucked off her wings, and became the Wingless Victory. And 
here they set her temple on high.” 

Maud’s eyes sparkled, and she said nothing for a minute or two. 

“T’m afraid I’m a pagan,” she remarked at length; “I believe 
in these gods and goddesses.” 

“Why, of course you do,” said Tom. “That myth could never 
have been invented ; it was a conviction. And a conviction is the 
only religion worth having.” 

“But doesn’t it matter what the conviction is?” 

“No, certainly not. One man’s conviction may not be the 
conviction of another man, or of any other man, but it is the 
true thing for him, A man’s conviction is that for which he was 
made.” 

“But don’t you believe in a time when everyone, dead or 
alive, will have the same conviction ?” 

“T hardly know. But at any given moment I can’t realize 
that it’s any conviction which I don’t share at that moment.” 

Maud flushed ever so faintly before she spoke again. 

“What is your conviction at this moment ?” 

Tom looked at her seriously, and examined the ferule of his 
stick without speaking. 

“What is yours?” he asked. 

“Ah, but my question came first.” 

“My conviction is that a man can realize either in others, or 
in some image in his brain which he works out perfectly or im- 
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perfectly, ideal beauty. It may be moral or physical beauty. 
And his mission is to do it.” 

Maud had waited for his answer with an anxiety she could 
hardly explain to herself; her heart took upon itself to beat with 
quick throbs, that seemed to make her whole being alert. But 
this was only half an answer. 

“And what is he to do with it when he has realized it?” she 
asked, with the same intentness. 

“Surely that is enough,” said Tom. “ He loves it, of course.” 

He stood up and looked out over the sea. “My God, he loves 
nothing else!” he added. 


For the life of her Maud could not help questioning him 
further. 

“Yes, that of course. But here one is in this puzzling world, 
and how is one to begin? My conviction is——” 

“Yes, I know,” broke in Tom, “I remember you telling me 
perfectly. You want to make the whole world yours. So dol; 
and here is my first step ready for me.” 

“Yes, you are an artist. That is a serviceable tool.” 

“A tool? It is the end in itself. If you use it rightly, all 
the rest comes by itself. The mainspring of this civilization 
which we see here was beauty. They conquered the Persians for 
the beauty of the thing.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure about that! I think their hearths and 
homes had something to do with it.” 

“Then why had no one else conquered the Persians? Every 
nation they had already subdued had its hearths and homes. 
The Greeks had no more hearths and homes than others, and the 
biceps of the Greek was no bigger-than that of other men. 
Everything else was only the wire down which the electric 
current came—and the electric current which killed the Persian 
was the love of art.” 

“Then why did they fall before Rome?” 

“ Because the current had grown weak. Their art degenerated, 
and they fell.” 

Maud scratched the cement pavement at her feet meditatively. 
She felt rather chilled and discouraged. She had expected— 
well, what had she expected ? 

“J think you are inhuman,” she said at last. 

“Yes, [knowIam. I believe I have got hold of this tool, as 
you call it, and I think of nothing else but how to use it. I 
must go back to England soon, and work.” 


Maud had stood up, and the least tremor passed over her. Tom 
noticed it. 
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“You are catching cold,” he said, “sitting here. What an ass 
I was not to think of it before! Here’s your cloak; let me help 
you on with it.” 

“ Thanks—it is rather cold. I thought you were going to be 
out here all the winter.” 

“T feel just now that I should like to stop here for ever.” 

They had strolled back into the Acropolis, and Maud felt glad 
they were moving, for a silence then is less embarrassing than 
when one is stopping still. Their talk had been a little upsetting 
to her in some way, and she wanted a moment to steady herself 
in. They had left Arthur Wrexham sitting in a rather forlorn 
manner on a large slab of cold Pentelic marble. He refused to 
come on to the Nike bastion because he was smoking a cigarette, 
and there was a wind there. So he contented himself with 
answering in a vaguely appreciative manner, how very classic it 
all was, and that he should certainly come there again. His 
opportune appearance at this moment, sitting in a more sheltered 
corner than ever, facing a blank white wall, gave Maud an 
opportunity of recovering herself. 

“Dear Arthur, are you finding it all very classic,” she said, 
“and just a little melancholy ? Never mind; we can’t take you 
to the museum, as we threatened to do, because it closes at 
twelve, so you need only just walk up as far as the Parthenon, 
because I want to look at something, and then we'll all go down. 
Really, you are a very bad chaperon; you sit in a corner 
opposite & blank wall. Mr. Carlingford has been saying the 
most unconventional things.” 

“T have been mentioning the objects and purposes of art,” 
remarked Tom. 

“ Ah, how nice!” murmured Arthur ; “all about Doric columns 
and so on, I suppose. Maud, we shall be dreadfully late for 
lunch.” 

“Yes, dear, I know we shall,” said Maud. 

“Well, then, wouldn’t it really be as well to leave the 
Parthenon alone, just for the present? You can see the 
Parthenon any day.” 

“Well, you can have lunch any day,” said Maud; “and you do 
have it every day.” 

Arthur Wrexham made a resigned little sound, partaking of 
the nature of a sigh, and followed them. 

They were lunching with Tom at his hotel, and when they 
went out on to the balcony afterwards to drink the thick sweet 
Turkish coffee, they found Manvers sitting in the sun, feeding on 
his own thoughts. The thoughts chiefly ran on the subject of 
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the possibility of representing lace—real thin lace, and not great 
fluffy bunches of it—in terra-cotta, and it really seemed as if it 
might be done. La dame qui s’amuse must have lace, all round 
her parasol and down the front of her dress. 

He looked doubtfully at his cigar, after shaking hands with 
Maud, The class qui m’ennuie were not so tolerant. Maud 
caught the glance. 

“Not on my account, please,” said she. “I don’t mind it in 
the least.” 

* Well, on my account, then,” said Tom. “He smokes curly 
Italian weeds, Miss Wrexham. They smell of goat’s cheese.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Manvers, “you are in the Havannah 
stage with all your tastes.” 

“Tsn’t that rather a good stage to be in?” asked Miss 
Wrexham. 

“Quite delightful for yourself, but it makes you a little 
intolerant of other people. ‘Tom dislikes my statuettes as much 
as he dislikes my cigars.” 

“T dislike them very much more,” said Tom fervently. 

“There, you see—you may judge how much he loathes 
them.” 

“ Bring one out,” said Tom, “and see if Miss Wrexham doesn’t 
agree with me.” 

“T don’t carry my own statuettes about with me,” said Manvers ; 
“one’s own works are very bad company. When you have begun 
on your life-size Apollo, you will know why.” 

“ Apollo shall dine with me every night.” 

“My dear fellow, how you will bore each other!” said 
Manvers. 

Maud Wrexham began to laugh. 

“You mustn’t pea-shoot each other in public,” she said. 
“When doctors disagree, they must do so out of hearing of 
their patient.” 

“ Are you a patient ?” asked Manvers. 

“Yes, under treatment. I have been on the Acropolis all the 
morning, with my brother and Mr. Carlingford. You're not a 
patient, are you, Arthur ?” 

“Tt struck me I was very patient,” said he. 

Maud reflected a moment. 

“No, it’s not at all a good joke, dear; it’s not either good 
enough or bad enough to be good.” 

“ Extremes meet, you know,” explained Tom. 

“ That’s why you and Mr. Manvers come and stay at the same 
hotel, I suppose,” said she. 
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“We don’t often meet,’ remarked Manvers. “Tom goes to the 
Acropolis, and I sit on the balcony.” 

“Then why did you come to Athens?” asked Maud; “surely 
there are better balconies elsewhere.” 

“He's really becoming a convert,” said Tom; “he’s not so 
black as he paints himself.” 

“My dear Tom, I never paint myself, it is you who paint me; 
and to do you justice, you paint me as black as you can.” 

Poor Arthur Wrexham looked appealingly at the company. 

“T think I shall go fora little stroll,” he said. ‘ When are 
you likely to be ready, Maud ?” 

Maud finished her coffee. 

“Tm coming now,” she said. “Don’t forget to-morrow, Mr. 
Carlingford—you call for us at nine.” 

“They're going up Pentelicus,” said Arthur plaintively; “I’m 
going too.” 

Tom looked at him severely. 

“ Yes, it’s the one you told me was Hymettus,” he said. “It’s 
time you went. You won't confuse them again.” 

“T didn’t confuse them before,” said Arthur. ‘‘ You can’t 
confuse two things, unless you know them both, and then mix 
them up. I didn’t know either.” 


“Well, you'll know one after to-morrow,” said Maud en- 


couragingly, “and then you can get at the other by an 
exhaustive process.” 











Che Queen of the Desert.” 


KinGLakE, in perhaps the most fascinating book of travel ever 
written, says, “In one of the drawers which were the delight of 
my childhood, along with atta of roses and fragrant wonders from 
Hindostan, there were letters carefully treasured, and trifling 
presents which I was taught to think valuable, because they had 
come from the Queen of the Desert, who dwelt in tents and 
reigned over Arabs.” 

This mysterious monarch was Lady Hester Stanhope,* who had 
formerly been known to the family of Kinglake’s mother as “an 
intrepid girl who used to break their vicious horses for them,” 
and of whom, in her later years, a Quarterly Reviewer has given 
the following excellent pen-and-ink portrait :— 


“The granddaughter of Lord Chatham, she had all his spirit and his 
fire, much of his penetrating quickness, some of his fancy, not a few of 
his eccentricities. She was not well-informed, for, though she had read a 
good deal, her reading had been very desultory; and though she had 
lived with some of the ablest men of her day, she had mingled in their 
conversation with an overweening confidence in her own powers, little 
likely to make her a docile auditor or a careful! storer-up of what she 
might hear. For many of the latter years of her singular life she neither 
read nor conversed with those who had. . . . But in the great faculty of 
seeing clearly into character she excelled to the last, and was seldom mis- 
taken, unless her temper or her prejudice dug pitfalls for her judgment. 
Her courage was undaunted at all times; her patience and fortitude far 
greater than such a temperament could have easily made credible; her 
pride towering, like that of all her house; her honour, like theirs, pure 
from every stain; her generosity so boundless as to spurn all the limits 
which her means prescribed.” f 


Lady Hester’s reputation for munificence, grandeur and courage 
had spread so widely during her travels in the East, in the early 
years of this century, that the Emir of Damascus and the chiefs 
of the Druses formally requested her to visit their respective 
dominions. 


* For a detailed account of Lady Hester’s earlier life, see TemPpLE Bar, 
No. 420. 
t Vol. lxxvi, pp. 449-50 (1845), 
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Lady Hester’s acceptance of these invitations caused her 
European companions some uneasiness. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of Damascus were fierce fanatics, who permitted native 
Christians to inhabit only one special quarter of the town, and 
forbade their riding on horseback or wearing gay attire. That an 
infidel, a woman—wearing a dress in Eastern eyes distinctively 
masculine *—should make a sort of royal progress through its 
sacred streets, libations of coffee being poured on the road as she 
passed along, was an unprecedented thing. 

But Lady Hester did not know what timidity meant, and 
her natural dignity so charmed the natives that after her first 
ride all terrors were set at rest. Her state visit to the Pasha 
delighted her attendants :— 


“Your ladyship’s reception was very grand,” said her janissary. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ but this is all vanity.” 

“Oh, khanum! You carry the splendour of royalty on your forehead, 
with the humility of a dervish in your heart!” 


It was, however, the expedition to Palmyra to which Lady 
Hester’s thoughts, haunted by the prediction which in her youth 
had promised her vast Eastern sovereignty, most persistently 
turned. Her anticipations caused some amusement to Mr. Bruce, 
who was travelling with her, and who wrote to General Oakes— 


“Tf Lady Hester succeeds in this undertaking she will have the merit 
of being the first European female who has ever visited this once cele- 
brated city. Who knows but she may prove another Zenobia, and 
restore its ancient splendour? Perhaps she may form a matrimonial 
connection with Ebn Seood, the great chief of the Wababees! He is not 
represented as a very lovable object, but, making love subservient to 
ambition, they may unite their arms and shake the throne of the Sultan 
to its very centre.” 


Lady Hester’s first intention was to engage a body of Turkish 
troops as her escort. But Nasar, son of the Emir of the Anizys, 
one of the more important Desert tribes, visited her to request 
that she would place herself under the protection of the Bedouins 
only; in that case pledging their honour for her safety, but 
refusing permission to the soldiers to cross the Desert. 

As a preliminary step the dauntless woman rode literally alone 
to the tent of the Emir Mahannah, conducted by a Bedouin 


* This is an abstract of the detailed description of her riding attire: a 
short satin vest, with long open sleeves, fastened with a single button at 
the throat; a red cloth jacket trimmed with gold lace, large loose trousers 
of the same cloth embroidered with gold, and over all a silky-looking 
white burnouse with a hood and pendant tassels. “If I ever looked well 
in anything,” wrote Lady Hester, “ it was in the Asiatic dress.” 
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guide, and had an interview with the robber chief, in which she 
so charmed him by her courage and courtesy that he promised her 
his loyal assistance in her explorations. Meantime, there was 
great excitement stirring amongst the tribes, and, considering 
their predatory habits, the promised safeguard for Lady Hester 
was likely to be no mere form—a rumour having been spread that 
an English Princess, who rode on a mare worth forty purses, with 
housings and stirrups of gold, and for whom the Treasurer of the 
English Sultan told out every day one thousand sequins, was about 
to pay a visit to Tadmir; and that she had in her possession a 
book which instructed her where treasures were to be found, 
and a small bag of leaves of a certain herb which could transmute 
stones into gold. 

Lady Hester’s cavalcade, when after many delays and negotia- 
tions it quitted Damascus, was an imposing one; her own party 
consisted of twenty-five horsemen; she was escorted by a tribe 
of Bedouins headed by a prince’s son, carrying long lances, 
plumed with ostrich feathers, their hair floating in ringlets over 
their necks, and their mouths covered with gay coloured 
“keffiyahs”; and the tents, provisions and water for the party 
were carried by nearly forty camels. The sentry at the door of 
Lady Hester's tent was a gigantic black slave, armed with a 
battle-axe. The tedium of the journey was beguiled by the 
Bedouins with sham fights, and the recitations of two bards 
whom they had brought with them. 

The journey occupied a week, Palmyra being reached through 
the “ Valley of the Tombs,” a colonnade which extended for four 
thousand feet from the Temple of the Sun. The mournful grandeur 
of this half-ruined avenue must have been somewhat marred by a 
pantomimic effect arranged by the Palmyrenes as a welcome to 
their distinguished guest. On the projecting pedestal of each of 
the pillars, formerly adorned by statues, stood beautiful girls 
holding garlands, and a row of six was ranged before the gate of 
the arch which closed the colonnade. As Lady Hester passed 
each column the girls sprang from their perches—six feet high 
—waved their garlands and danced by her side, whilst ‘“ bearded 
elders” chaunted a song of praise and welcome. 

In some letters to Sir H. Williams Wynn, Lady Hester shows 
what an impression this reception made on her. Writing from 
Latakia, on June 30th, 1813, she says :— 


“Without joke, I have been crowned Queen of the Desert, under the 
triumphal arch at Palmyra... . they all paid me homage. If I please 
I can now go to Mecca alone—I have nothing to fear. I am the Pearl, 
the Lion, the Sun, the Star, the Light from Heaven. I shall soon have 
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as many names as Apollo. I am quite wild about the people, and all 
Syria is in astonishment at my courage and success. To have spent a 
month with some thousand Bedouin Arabs is no common thing. For 
three days they plagued me sadly, and all the party, excepting Bruce, 
almost insisted on returning. The servants were frightened out of their 
wits, the dragoman could not speak—he had quite lost his head. All the 
people about me were chosen rascals, and having primed a fellow who was 
once with the French army in Egypt, I rode dash into the middle of them. 
I made my speech—that is to say, I acted and the man spoke. It so 
surprised and charmed them that they became as harmless as possible.” 


In these very characteristic letters, she alludes to the prophecy 
of Brothers,* and says that forty thousand men are all ready to 
draw their swords for her. 


“T spent a week,” she writes, “with my people in their tents, and 
marched three days with them. I had previously disarmed my servants, 
saying I put myself into the hands of God and the great Emir, which 
answered admirably, for I did not lose the value of a para, and was 
treated with the greatest kindness and respect. I was dressed as a 
Bedouin, ate with my hands (not fingers), and rode surrounded by one 
hundred lances. What a sight it is at night to see horses, mares and 
camels repair to the tents! No one can have an idea of it who has not 
seen it. This morning twelve thousand camels belonging to one tribe 
were taken to drink at once. ... I respect poverty and independence,” 
she continues. “Iam an example that it succeeds in some parts of the 
world. For if your very self-important uncle was to come here, and 
snort to the right and the left, he would do nothing either with Turks or 
Arabs. To command is to be really great. To have talents is to talk 
sense without a book in one’s hand; and to have manners is to be able to 
accommodate one’s self to the customs and tastes of others, and to make 
them either fear or love you.” 


A battle had been fought between the Anizys and the Feadars 
near Salonica, and Lady Hester, she tells her correspondent, 
went over the field of battle :-— 


“It was to make an experiment, to try my influence. Going like a 
thief in the dark as you did, fearing the Bedouins at the right and left, is 
abominable. The thing is to look round one, free as the air of the 


* Later, Metta, an old man who from 1815 acted as a sort of steward 
to Lady Hester, was more circumstantial in the prophecies which he 
professed to read from a mysterious volume, to the effect that “a European 
female would come and live on Mount Lebanon, would build a house 
there, and obtain power and influence greater than a Sultan’s; that the 
coming of the Mahdi would follow; that he would ride a horse born 
saddled, and that a woman would come from a far country to take part in 
the mission.” When Metta died he bequeathed his three children to “ My 
Lady, the Syt.” She took charge of them all, and put them into good. 
positions, not even discarding one who proved dissipated and troublesome. 


212 
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Desert, to observe something like a flight of crows at a distance—to look 
proudly that way, move your hand, and in one instant see fifty lances 
spring in your defence; to see them return, exclaiming ‘ Schab’—friends! ” 


Yet she was perfectly aware of the risks she ran, for after 
saying that she had the Dillas and the Arabs “ under her thumb,” 
she adds :— 


“But there is one thing I must make you aware of; to laugh with the 
Arabs is to be lost. For, though they avoid shedding blood themselves, 
they have black slaves who are devils, kept for the purpose when neces- 
sary, who are armed with a shocking crooked knife tied round their neck 
to rip up people, and a hatchet under their pelisse to cut off heads. These 
people are much more difficult to manage than the Arabs themselves, as 
they are so mercenary and so bloody-minded if they take a dislike to a 
person.” * 


It is clear from the narrative of Dr. Meryon, the physician in 
Lady Hester’s train, that both Mahannah and Nasar repeatedly 
tested Lady Hester’s courage during this expedition, and had she 
shown the smallest symptom of panic, the consequences might 
have been serious. 

In spite of the unfailing bravery and energy with which Lady 
Hester encountered fatigue and privation, she was, her doctor 
says, always suffering. “Her spirit, rather than her physical 
powers, supported her. Her pursuit was indeed health, but the 
phantom fled before her.” 

Faith in the Eastern climate, an imagination keenly awake to 
the charm of the ancient lands, and a growing delight in her 
power over wild tribes and native rulers,f combined to induce 
Lady Hester to remain in Syria.- Her first permanent resi- 
dence was the half-ruined monastery of Mar Elias, on Mount 
Lebanon, the only remaining relic of its former inhabitants being 
the body of the late Patriarch, which, according to local tradition, 
had been embalmed and buried, seated in an armchair, within a 
recess in the wall of the chapel. The monastery commanded a 
wide view of the sea two miles away. 

About the time of Lady Hester’s settlement in Mar Elias, she 


* ‘Diaries of a Lady of Quality.’ Edited by Abraham Hayward. Long- 
mans. 1864. Pp. 336-38. 

+ “The inflaence Lady Hester had enjoyed in Syria, during the first 
years of her residence there,” says Dr. Meryon, “ was the consideration 
accorded to a person of high descent and connections who had made a 
great figure in England. . . . But when her extraordinary talents came 
to be known, and it was observed that Pashas and great men valued her 
opinion and feared her censure, she obtained a positive weight in the 
affairs of the country on her own account.” 
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had a severe attack of ague, and on her recovery, her character, 
says her biographer, “changed deeply. She became simple in her 
habits, almost to cynicism. She showed in her actions and her 
conversation a mind severe indeed, but powerfully vigorous. She 
commented on men and things as if the motives of human action 
were open to her vision, and sometimes looked into futurity like 
the Sibyl of old.” And he calls on her correspondents to testify 
to the prophetic value of many of her letters. 

At this time Lady Hester had no horses or grooms, and her 
sole exercise was taken on a small ass, which she rode daily. To 
add to the natural isolation of their position, the Europeans had 
to provision and fortify themselves, as though in a state of siege, 
as a protection against the encroachments of the plague. And 
they had no books! Their life, varied only by helping and 
doctoring the ignorant natives, or by the rarest flying visit from 
a passing traveller, or the officers of a ship touching at Sayda (the 
ancient Sidon), must have been monotony itself, and when the plague 
abated a visit was projected to Meshenishy, a village surrounded 
with vineyards, olive-grounds and lavender gardens. 

This seems to have revived Lady Hester’s love of travel, 
but she determined to protest against what she considered 
neglect and financial ill-usage on the part of her relations, by 
making her expeditions with what she considered the smallest 
retinue possible, consisting of fifteen baggage mules, and herself, 
her doctor, dragoman, and thirteen servants, all mounted on asses. 
She thought, by assuming the mode of travelling common to only 
the poorest pilgrims who traverse Syria on their way to Jerusalem, 
to call the attention of the consuls and merchants of the towns 
through which she passed to her deserted condition, imagining 
that a report of it would reach England. 

Lady Hester was always excessively angry at not being liberally 
supplied with money by her relatives and the English Govern- 
ment, forgetting that her pension may not unnaturally have 
seemed to them a sufficient provision for a woman with no claims 
upon her but such as she voluntarily adopted. Yet even the 
sordid subject of money disputes was invested by her with 
picturesqueness and dignity : 


“A young Seyd, a friend of mine,” she wrote, “ when riding one day in 
a solitary part of the mountain, heard the echo of a strange noise in the 
rocks. He got off his horse to see what it was. To his surprise, he saw 
in a hollow of the rock an old eagle, quite blind, and unfledged by age. 
Perched by the eagle he saw a carrion crow, feeding him. If the 
Almighty thus provides for the blind eagle, He will not forsake me; and 
the carrion crow may look down with contempt upon your countrymen.” 
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One of the places visited—one might say invaded—by Lady 
Hester during this expedition, was the monastery of Mar Antanius 
(St. Anthony), who had a great reputation for miraculous cures of 
epilepsy and lunacy, and equally miraculous manifestations of his 
wrath against anyone or anything female that ventured into his 
vicinity, he having evidently hated the sex with a hatred worthy of 
Moore’s “ good Saint Kevin.” Even the neighbouring hens were 
cooped up, lest tney should stray within the sacred precincts. This 
determined exclusion of her own sex made Lady Hester equally 
resolved to enter; so on reaching the neighbourhood she sent a 
message to the Superior of the Maronite Monks inviting him to 
dine with her and the Sheiks who escorted her in the refectory 
of the monastery itself! The exquisite coolness of this pro- 
ceeding carried the day, and in spite of a brief struggle with 
the more fanatic section of the monks, Lady Hester rode right 
into the great hall on her she-ass, and the banquet was held, 
many of those who looked on expecting to see the stone floor open 
and engulf the sacrilegious intruder. 

On Lady Hester’s return to Mar Elias she received a visit from 
Derwish Aga, “a Ziym deputed to invest Lady Hester with 
greater authority over the Turks than was probably ever 
granted to any European ambassador.” ‘This was in the matter 
of an enormous amount of money and jewels said to have been 
buried in various places by the Pasha el Gezzar. Dr. Meryon 
thinks that the desire to test the accuracy of this rumour was 
one of Lady Hester’s inducements to remain in the East. A 
document was sent to her, said to have been surreptitiously copied 
by a monk, indicating the spots in Ascalon, Awgy and Sidon, 
where the treasure would be found, and she applied to the 
Sublime Porte for permission to dig for it, promising to hand 
over to the Turkish Government everything of value which 
might be disinterred and to retain only the glory of discovery for 
herself. In reply she now received three firmans addressed to the 
Pashas of Acre and Damascus and the Syrian governors in 
general, empowering Lady Hester to demand whatever assistance 
she might require for the prosecution of her purpose. This 
showed most flattering confidence in her; but the question of 
funds had next to be considered. Her income scarcely sufficed 
for her ordinary expenditure, which she had greatly exceeded on 
her recent tour. She therefore resolved to “oblige” the 
English Government to finance her, on the ground of the lustre 
she was about to throw on the English name. 


“T shall beg of you,” she said to Dr. Meryon, “to keep a regular 
account of every article, and will then send in my bill to Government. If 
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they refuse to pay me I shall expose them in the newspapers. If Sir A. 
Paget put down the cost of his servants’ liveries after his embassy to 
Vienna, and made Mr. Pitt pay him £70,000 for three years, I cannot see 
why I should not do the same!” 


The first place at which, early in 1815, excavations were made 
was Ascalon, to which Lady Hester proceeded with an escort 
of soldiers; the peasantry, in compliance with the Imperial 
firman, furnishing labourers, whose toils she superintended, 
sometimes sitting in her tent, sometimes riding to the scene 
of action on her ass, and always hailed with acclamations. 
For fourteen days the work went on, with a result which may 


be briefly summarized in a passage from one of her letters to 
Lord Bathurst :— 


“The mosque in which the treasure was said to be hidden was no longer 
standing. After having traced out the foundation walls, we came to the 
underground fabric we were looking for—but, alas! it had been rifled. It 
was, as nearly as one could calculate, capable of containing three million 
pieces of gold—the sum mentioned in the document. Whilst excavating 
this once magnificent building we found a superb colossal statue without 
ahead. Knowing how much it would be prized by English travellers, I 
ordered it to be broken into a thousand pieces, that malicious people might 


not say I came to look for statues for my countrymen and not for treasures 
for the Porte.” 


Other spots which had been indicated were examined with even 
less result, and then the dream was reluctantly abandoned. 
The appeal to the English Government for funds was, as may 
be imagined, equally fruitless, and even the pilgrimages on 
donkey-back failed to soften the hearts and open the purses of 
distant relatives. 

About this time Lady Hester at last succeeded in inducing the 
Pasha of Damascus to punish the murderers of Colonel Boutin, 
whom she had furnished with a sort of safe-conduct through the 
Desert some time before, but who had been attacked by the 
Ansarys, robbed and killed. Lady Hester insisted on the 
restitution of the Colonel’s baggage and the execution of the 
criminals, and she received the thanks of the French Chamber of 
Deputies for her exertions. 

The result was very terrible for the Ansarys; fire and sword 
were carried into their villages; their sacred tombs were broken 
into; women were carried off to slavery. Yet Lady Hester, who 
was then at Antioch, avowed—one might even say boasted—to 
members of the tribe who threatened the house she occupied, that 
these severe reprisals were taken at her instigation, and herself 
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took refuge in the Anséry country when she wished to avoid 
a visit from Caroline, Princess of Wales.* 

In 1816 Mr. Buckingham, who had been almost disabled by 
fever during his travels in the East, sought refuge under 
Lady Hester’s roof, and could not find words warm enough to 
express his grateful recognition of her kindness. Thanks to 
Dr. Meryon’s skill and Lady Hester’s care, he left Mar Elias 
completely restored to health, and delighted with all that he 
saw and heard during his stay. Lady Hester herself, at that 
period, he describes as above the usual height, with regular and 
delicately-formed features, soft blue eyes, fair complexion, and 
an expression of pensive resignation, more like a Medora than 
the Gulnare she was sometimes considered. Of her home he 
says :— 


“The convent consists of a number of separate rooms in a quadrangular 
building that surrounds an inner court made into a flower-garden, into 
which the doors of all these rooms open, most of them furnished after 
the English manner, with carpets, tables, chairs, etc. Nothing in the 
house appeared unnecessary or expensive, but all that could conduce to 
comfort was seen in unostentatious simplicity. ... Lady Hester rose 
about eight, walked in the garden and read until ten, and breakfasted in 
the English manner, with the addition of finer fruit than it is usual to 
see in London. An extensive correspondence, carried on in four or five 
different languages, with persons of distinction in all parts of Europe, 
and even in India, occupied her and her secretary for several hours in the 
middle of the day. Then a walk or ride was taken until sunset, followed 
by a dinner such as a prince might partake, yet such as the most tem- 
perate could not complain of. The evening was passed in conversation, 
and so powerful is my recollection of the pleasure this afforded me, that I 
could use no terms which would be too extravagant in its praise.” t 


He goes on to speak of her frankness and dignity, her greatness 
of mind and extraordinary power of observation. 


“The veneration in which she is held by those who surround her 
habitation surpasses anything I remember to have met with in peregrina- 
tions through various countries of the globe . . . It amounts almost to 
adoration ; so that the good she does and the respect paid to her have been 
magnified by every successive narrator till they have assumed the shape 
of the miraculous, and surpassed the ‘ Arabian Tales.’ ” 


* Lady Hester’s success in avenging Colonel Boutin established her 
influence. Thenceforward she was called “the Protectress of the Unfor- 
tunate and the Almoner of the Power”; suppliants of all degrees 
crowded round her gates. “It was a fine sight,” says Dr. Meryon, “to 
behold the Bedouins come and ask the protection of a woman and a 
stranger.” 

t ‘Travels among the Arab Tribes East of Syria and Palestine,’ by 
J. Silk Buckingham, Longmans, 1825, pp. 410-434. 
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A Druse woman told Mr. Buckingham: “ The city of Damascus, 
the great gate of pilgrimage, and the key to the tomb of the 
prophet, is taken from us. Her glory is fallen, her might cast 
down, and her people for ever subdued. An infidel has entered 
her gates on horseback, and rebellion has been subdued by her 
beauty.” 

In Mr. Buckingham’s pages, too, we find the coronation legend 
in which, as has been seen, Lady Hester herself firmly believed. 
An Arab of the Desert told the English traveller that there was 
nothing he regretted so much as that he had not accompanied 
the Princess (Lady Hester) on her journey to Palmyra, as every- 
one who had gone with her had prospered ever since. As she 
passed along, he said, war was changed to peace, all the Sheiks 
vied with each other in doing her honour, “the parched sands of 
the Desert became verdant plains, the burning rocks became 
crystal streams, and the trees expanded to twice their usual size 
to cover her tents with shade.” When she reached the Temple 
of the Sun, “ gold and jewels were bound round her brow, and all 
the people did homage to her as Queen, by bowing their heads in 
the dust.” “It can excite little wonder,” adds Mr. Buckingham, 
“that Lady Hester should choose to remain in a country where 
she is all but worshipped, and where she constantly exerts her 
great influence for the ends of public justice and private good.” 

Dr. Meryon had for some time wished to return to Europe, 
and in January, 1817, having secured a medical successor, 
“Mr. N.,” he departed, not, he says, without great melancholy 
when the day arrived which separated him from a person whose 
exalted courage, talents and character had gained an entire 
ascendancy over his mind. 

Dr. Meryon’s separation from Lady Hester was not for so long 
@ period as he had anticipated, and perhaps, on some accounts, 
hoped. His successor did not like Oriental life, and “at the end 
ofa year or two,” Dr. Meryon was imperatively called back by 
Lady Hester. “But I found,” he says, “that in the meantime 
her ladyship had completely familiarized herself with the usages 
of the East, and adopted much of their medical empiricism. 
Under these circumstances, and at her own suggestion, I again 
bade her adieu, as I believed, for the last time.” 

He reckoned, however, without his hostess. She wanted him back, 
and after some correspondence at cross purposes—in which, with 
delightful candour, she expresses her bad opinion of his character 
and principles, and which, with equally charming simplicity, he 
prints—back he went, his return being hastened by hearing 
of the death of Lady Hester’s faithful companion, Miss Williams, 
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who from childhood had been a member of Mr. Pitt’s household, 
and who had attended Lady Hester when she left England first. 

Dr. Meryon was this time accompanied by his wife and children, 
and he made a tolerably correct forecast of the discomforts and 
caprices to which they were likely to be subjected. He seems, 
however, to have been surprised and almost frightened by the 
warmth of the welcome he himself received, Lady Hester kissing 
him on each cheek in Oriental fashion, whereas, when he had 
formerly been with her for seven years, “Ido not recollect,” he 
says, ‘“‘that she had ever even taken my arm.” Absence had 
evidently made her heart grow fonder; but her power of 
conversing, or rather haranguing, always remarkable, had also 
grown greater and her temper sharper, and many were the lectures, 
scoldings and wrangles, that followed their reunion.* 

Lady Hester was royal, Dr. Meryon tells us, both in her munifi- 
cence and in her tyranny. To her servants she was the veriest 
despot. Nota soul was allowed to utter a suggestion, even on so 
simple a matter as driving ina nail. The gardener once dared to 
send word that a piece of ground which she had ordered him to 
prepare for planting was fit only for lettuces or beans. “Tell 
him,” she answered vehemently, “that where I order him to dig 
he is to dig, and not to give his opinion of what the ground is 


fit for. It may be for his grave that he digs, it may be for mine; 
he must know nothing until I send my orders; and so bid 
him go about his business.” Over other members of her 
establishment, who, like her doctor, secretary, or dragoman 
claimed a certain measure of freedom to do as they liked, there 
hung, we are told— 


“A spell of a different kind, by which this modern Circe entangled 
people almost inextricably in her nets. A series of benefits conferred on 
them, an indescribable art in becoming the depository of their secrets, 
an unerring perception of their failings, soon left them no alternative 


but that of securing her protection by unqualified submission to her 
will.” 


Rush-seated chairs and unpainted deal tables, with black bone- 
handled knives and forks, and wine in black bottles, were amongst 
the interior appointments of the home of Chatham’s grand- 
daughter. Things had not, she told Dr. Meryon, been so bad 


* “The marked characteristic of Lady Hester’s mind was the necessity 
she seemed to be under of eternally talking. So long as she was awake 
her brain worked incessantly, and her tongue never knew a moment’s 
repose .. . It was the tongue of a siren, always employed in misleading 
the hearer, and conducting him to some unexpected conclusion by a 
roundabout road, through a labyrinth of words.” 
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until the death of Miss Williams, when she herself was long 
dangerously ill, and her slaves had robbed her of everything 
valuable, even to the covers and cushions of her sofa. For five 
years, after hearing of the death of her brother James, she only 
twice went beyond her outer door. “If I put my head outside 
my own court,” she said, “I should certainly fall into such a 
passion with some of the people that it would make me ill.” Yet 
Dr. Meryon considered Lady Hester in good health, for her, and 
said that in appearance she had aged very little. 
Speaking of her own attire, she would say : 


“*T think I look something like those sketches of Guercino’s, where you 
see scratches and touches of the pen round the heads and persons of his 
figures, so that you don’t know whether it is hair or a turban, a sleeve 
or an arm, a mantle or a veil, which he has given them.’ When she was 
seated on the sofa, in a dim corner of the room, the similitude was very 
just.” 

And Lady Hester’s general appearance at this time, according 
to her biographer, must have aided the resemblance.* 

Latterly it became her pride to dress in rags, except on the 
rare occasions when she would consent to receive a guest with 
some ceremony; and she saved a bag of these tattered garments 
as evidence of the way in which her relations had left her, as she 
said (her language was often very forcible) “to rot,” apparently 
forgetting that there was also evidence, in her continual outlay 
on building, and in her establishment, numbering nearly thirty 
persons, of lavish expenditure. 

Lady Hester told Dr. Meryon the most appalling stories, stories 
such as it is impossible to quote or dwell upon, of the atrocities 
committed by her nearest neighbour amongst Eastern potentates, 
the Emir Beshyr. She was within his principality, but she 
abhorred and defied him. “Tell him,” she said to one of his 
emissaries, “that he is a dog and a monster, and that, if he means 
to try his strength with me, I am ready.” And, on another 
occasion, when a messenger from the Emir was, according to 
custom, laying aside his pistols and sabre before speaking to her, 
she ordered him to resume them. “Don’t think I am afraid of 
you or your master,” she said. “I know not what fear is. It is 


* “Her complexion had assumed a yellow tint, but her hands were still 
exceedingly fair. ... There were moments when her countenance had 
still something very beautiful about it. Her mouth manifested an extra- 
ordinary degree of sweetness, and her eyes much mildness. . . . Her head 
presented a perfect oval, of which the eyes would cover a line drawn 


through the centre. Her eyebrows were arched and slender; her eyes 
blue-grey.” 
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for him, and those who serve him, to tremble; and tell the Emir 
Khalyl,” (Beshyr’s son), “that if he enters my doors I'll stab 
him! My people shall not shoot him, but I will stab him—I, 
with my own hand.” * 


“Lady Hester,” says her doctor, “would often mention Mr. Pitt's 
opinion of her fitness for military command. ... Never was any 
one so fond of wielding weapons, and of boasting of her capability 
of using them on a fit occasion, as she. In her bedroom or on her 
divan she always had a mace, which was spiked round the head, a steel 
battle-axe, and a dagger. But her favourite weapon was the mace; 
and on one occasion when she took it up, a powerful Turk of great 
muscular strength and a remarkable black beard, on her making a 
gesture as if to strike him, flew back so suddenly that he knocked down 
another who stood behind him, and fell himself.” 


For the last fifteen years of her life Lady Hester seldom left 
her room until two or five o’clock in the afternoon, or returned to 
it until the same hours the next morning. The household, how- 
ever, was expected to be on the alert for incessant demands all 
night, and to be occupied all day :— 


“The hours after sunset were employed by her ladyship in giving orders 
and scoldings, writing letters and holding those interminable conver- 
sations which filled so large a portion of her time, and seemed so necessary 
to her life. When these were over she would prepare to go to bed, but 
always with an air of unwillingness, as if she regretted that there were no 
more commands to issue and nothing more she could talk about.” 


Lady Hester was appalling to wait upon. Everything she 
required had to be done three or four times over before it pleased 
her, and the moment her servants left her room they were rung 
back again. The bedroom, in which she spent so much of her 
time, was a chaos, being also her study, library,t and tool- 
room; materials for needlework and pieces of stuff intended 
for presents were scattered over the floor in bundles; and a 
little table by her bedside generally contained a saucer of 
preserves, a bottle of water, a cup of cold tea, lemonade, wine, 
ipecacuanha lozenges, cloves, camomile tea and a pill-box. She 
had neither clock nor watch, saying that she could not bear 


* In the ‘Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess,’ the Emira Asmar says: 
“The Queen of Tadmir, as Lady Hester Stanhope was commonly called 
by all the Bedouin tribes, was on the most friendly terms with the Emir 
Beshfr and his family ” (vol. ii., p. 203). But this Dr. Meryon emphatically 
denies. 

t “The room was seldom swept, and dust and cobwebs covered the 
books, which I believe she never looked into, except Tissot’s ‘Avis au 
Peuple,’ another medical book, the Court Calendar, a Bible, and a 
* Domestic Cookery.’ ” 
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anything unnatural. “The sun is for the day, and the moon and 
the stars are for the night, and by them I like to measure time.” 

Worn out with ringing, talking and scolding, Lady Hester 
would sleep for a few hours, and then all would begin again, each 
member of her household being summoned to her bedroom to 
receive orders. 


“She would see, one after the other, her steward, her secretary, the 
cook, the groom, the gardener, the doctor, and, on some occasions, the 
whole household. Few escaped without a reproof and a scolding. Quiet 
was an element in which a spirit so restless and elastic could not exist. 
Secret plans, expresses with letters, messengers on distant journeys, 
orders for goods, succour and relief afforded to the poor and uppressed 
—these were the aliment of her active and benevolent mind.” * 


Her bedstead resembled a sloping couch, covered with a fur 
cloak, her pillows were of Turkish silk, the turban, jacket, and 
pelisse in which she slept closely resembled those she wore when 
up. Her servants would have to stand before her, says Dr. 
Meryon, sometimes for a whole hour, “undergoing a cross- 
examination worse than that of a Garrow.” 


“T have frequently known her dictate, with the most enlarged political 
views, papers that concerned the welfare of a pashalik, and next moment 
she would descend, with wondrous facility, to some trivial details about 
the composition of paint, the making of butter, doctoring a sick horse, 
choosing lambs, or cutting out a maid’s apron. She had a finger in every- 
thing, and in everything was an adept. . . . In the same manner that she 
frustrated the intrigues and braved the menaces of hostile Emirs and 
Pashas did she penetrate and expose the tricks and cunning of servants 
and peasants, who were ever plotting to pilfer from her.” 


The residence in which Dr. Meryon rejoined Lady Hester was 
not Mar Elias, which had proved too small for her requirements 
(and also too near Sayda, to which her servants had an incon- 
venient habit of running away), but a much more solitary and 
straggling abode called Dar Jéon, or, by Lamartine and other 
writers, Djoun. 

Her establishment, at the time of Dr. Meryon’s return, 
consisted of her secretary, who with his wife and children 
occupied a cottage in the village, her maitre d’hétel, Paolo Perini; 
eight black slaves (men, women and children); a Mahometan 
groom, two stablemen, and nine under servants, besides workmen 
and other employés not resident in the house. 

It distressed Dr. Meryon to see the strange mixture of lavish 


* “A surer friend, a more frank and generous enemy never trod the 
earth. ‘Show me,’ she would say, ‘where the poor and need are, and let 
the rich shift for themselves.’” 
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outlay and apparent penury at Dar Joon. With all these retainers 
and their own numerous hangers-on, comfort and proper atten- 
dance seemed to have become unattainable. The ceiling of Lady 
Hester’s principal sitting-room was propped up with two unsightly 
spars of wood; that of her bedroom was supported by the un- 
planed trunk of a poplar. A maid might be seen ladling water 
out of a cistern with a warming-pan, and the black slave who 
carried in Lady Hester’s tea held the teapot by the spout and 
the spout only. 

Believing—which was really the case—that Mrs. Meryon had 
been largely responsible for the long delay in her husband’s 
return to Syria, Lady Hester began with a prejudice against her 
which every succeeding event, great or small, only strengthened. 
So much did this state of things increase the inevitable dis- 
comforts and dangers of their residence in the village, that in 1851 
Dr. Meryon declared that he must take his family back to Europe. 
Of course this was at first violently opposed by Lady Hester, who 
for a time literally boycotted the unlucky family, declaring that 
whoever worked for them in any capacity would never be employed 
by her again, and enabling Dr. Meryon fully to appreciate the 
truth of her own saying, applied to anyone who dared to thwart 
her—‘“If they want a devil let them try me, and they shall have 
enough of it!” 

By April, however, she became to some extent reconciled to the 
idea of Dr. Meryon’s departure, especially as he had discovered a 
sort of substitute in the person of “an excellent young man 
named Lunardi,” whose care of his master he had witnessed 
“during professional attendance on that gentleman at Pisa.” 

In the course of Lady Hester’s last conversations with Dr. 
Meryon before he left Dar Jéon, she produced a list of her debts, 
amounting to nearly £14,000, and explained how the greater part 
of them had been contracted. “The whole,” he says, “ originated 
in charitable and benevolent motives.” Among the distressed 
persons whom she had assisted were Abdallah Pasha, and the wife 
and family of her enemy the Sheik Beshfr. “All her debts 
bore interest at from 15 to 25 per cent. When once she got into 
the nets of the money-lenders she had never been able to extricate 
herself.” 

A more ignoble cause of her embarrassments was her mania for 
laying in stores of food and clothes for the emergencies which her 
unbridled imagination was always picturing—reams of paper, 
bales of cloth, barrels of fruit and honey, of which every year half 
was eaten by mice, rats and ants, mildewed by damp and other- 
wise ruined. Of course it was as useless for her physician to 
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remonstrate with her on such waste as this, as to advise her not 
to be bled. She had boundless faith in this process, and would 
send for a barber to operate the moment Dr. Meryon left her 
room. 

The farewell between the arbitrary but kind-hearted “ Queen 
of the East” and her doctor was taken over a cup of tea. 
“ Although in bed,” he says, “she did the honours as ladies do in 
England, sitting up and pouring out the tea, handing the cup to 
me, presenting me the cakes, etc., which surprised the black slaves, 
in a country where they are not used to see great people do any- 
thing with their own hands.” She had by this time effectually 
buried the hatchet, and she sent three chests of Dr. Meryon’s 
favourite kinds of pastry, a large quantity of “the best Gebely 
tobacco, and a very fine amber-headed pipe,” for his delectation 
during the voyage home. 

The next glimpse we obtain of Lady Hester is from the pen of 
Lamartine, who visited Dar Joon in the following year. He 
describes the situation of the house as one of savage and dreary 
grandeur. To reach it he rode beside an angry sea, and ascended 
mountains joined to mountains like the links of a chain—skeletons 
of hills which the waters and the winds have gnawed for ages. 
At length he reached the hill of Dar Joon, like a natural tower 
formed of circular layers of rock, crowned by a plateau covered 
with “une belle, gracieuse, et verte végétation.” The habitation 
he describes as a confused and bizarre cluster of ten or eleven 
little windowless houses, containing one or two rooms on the 
ground floor, and divided from each other by small courts or 
gardens.* Lamartine was shown into a narrow, dark, scantily- 
furnished cell, where he breakfasted, and reposed until summoned 
to the presence of his hostess. Her room was darkened, so that 
at first he could hardly distinguish “ the noble, serious, sweet and 
majestic features” of the lady who, dressed in white robes of 
Eastern fashion, advanced to meet him with extended hand. She 


* This method of building, supplemented by stables, and pavilions con- 
taining trap-doors leading to flights of steps ending in gateways which 
opened on the hillside, had been adopted by Lady Hester with a view to 
succouring fugitives who, she expected, would take refuge with her during 
revolutions which were about to shake the world. Her asses, mules and 
camels were kept principally with the same view, and her servants were 
taught that all their energies would be required in an approaching crisis. 
The capabilities of Dar Jéon as a refuge were, according to her own 
account, fully tested after the siege of Acre. “All that remained of the 
wretched population fled here,” she said, “and my house and the village 
were, for three years, the Tower of Babel. I saved many lives by my 
courage and determination, and I stood alone in such a storm!” 
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appeared about fifty years old: “Freshness, bloom, grace had 
vanished with youth. But when the beauty of a face is that of 
purity of line, of dignified and thoughtful expression, it may 
change as life advances but can never disappear. Such is that of 
Lady Hester.” 

She told Lamartine that their stars were friendly, and offered 
to delineate his character and his fate by their aid, but he un- 
gratefully declined the opportunity of enlightenment. She said 
(after declaring that she had never heard his name before, which 
must have been crushing to his vanity) that from the shape of 
the upper part of his face he ought to be a poet, from that of the 
lower a man of action; and that he had the foot of an Arab, which 
would draw him to the East again. He was dismissed to a 
solitary dinner, but soon recalled to pipes and coffee and more 
mystic and lofty discourse, during which he came to the conclusion 
that she was perfectly sane (even then considered a moot point), 
but that she cultivated an appearance of spiritual enthusiasm 
almost bordering on madness in order to cement her authority 
over the Arabs—“ femme extraordinaire, magicienne moderne, Circe 
des déserts !” 

Lady Hester then conducted her guest to the garden, festooned 
with vines laden with glistening grapes, traversed by rivulets 
which fell into marble fountains, and containing lawns leading to 
kiosks shaded by every kind of bright-hued, sweet-scented shrub 
and flower. Thence they passed to an inner court containing 
two magnificent Arabian mares, one of which was, Lady Hester 
declared, “the steed of prophecy,” “born ready saddled,” and 
destined to carry the Messiah. It had, in fact, says Lamartine, 
“un jeu de la Nature assez rare pour servir lillusion d’une 
cerédulité vulgaire chez des peuples 4 demi barbares,” a large and 
deep cavity between the shoulders somewhat resembling a 
Turkish saddle.* 

“ Point d’adieu,” said Lady Hester, when Lamartine took his 
leave, “ we shall often meet again during travels of which you do 
not now even dream. Remember that you are leaving a friend in 
the solitudes of Lebanon.”t It was, perhaps, fortunate that this 


* These two favourite mares, which no one was ever suffered to mount, 
were called Laila, a chestnut, and Lulu, a grey. “Laila was exceedingly 
hollow-backed,” says Dr. Meryon, “ with a double backbone.” No one was 
allowed to cross the enclosure devoted to their exercise, nor to stand still 
to look at them. Lady Hester said that when her pecuniary difficulties 
pressed most heavily upon her, she would have given up her house but for 
these beautiful creatures. 

+ ‘Souvenirs et impressions pendant un voyage en Orient,’ par M. 
Alphonse de Lamartine, Paris, 1835, vol. i., pp. 253-74. 
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prediction of future meetings was unfulfilled, since to later 
_yisitors Lady Hester turned the French poet into merciless 
ridicule, imitating his mincing manner, and deriding the kisses 
and conversation which he lavished on his dog. A letter from 
Vicomte de Marcellus, printed as an appendix to Lawartine’s 
book, gives a striking instance of Lady Hester’s courage. The 
Vicomte had visited her before she became such a visionary and 
recluse, and amongst other stories of her Eastern adventures she 
told him that when on her way from Damascus to see Baalbec, the 
Sheik Nasar, who was escorting her at the head of fifty Arabs, 
drew near with a troubled countenance, saying that a messenger 
on a dromedary had just arrived to warn him that his father (one 
of whose wives, Nasar said, he had carried off) was in hot pursuit. 
“He seeks my death, I know,” the young chief added, “ but you 
have been entrusted to my care, and I will perish rather than 
desert you.” “Depart! Fly!” exclaimed Lady Hester, “I will 
remain here alone rather than see you killed by your father. 
I will wait for him, and try to effect a reconciliation. In any 
case Baalbec cannot be far off, and the sun will be my guide.” 

Nasar then disappeared with his Arabs, and Lady Hester 
travelled on alone for an hour. Saddenly her escort reappeared 
with shouts of joy and admiration, and Nasar explained that the 
whole story had only been a test of her bravery, and that his 
father was waiting to receive her with due honour. The story is 
characteristic all round. The ruse was truly Eastern, and it was 
by acts in which generosity and courage were blended after this 
fashion that Lady Hester’s influence over the Eastern nature was 
secured. 

A guest of different calibre from Lamartine was Kinglake, to 
whom, in his boyhood, Lady Hester’s name had been “as familiar 
as that of Robinson Crusoe,” and who heard it again wherever he 
went when travelling in the Levant. “I heard it, too,” he 
says, “connected with fresh wonders, for she was now acknow- 
ledged as an inspired being by the people of the mountain, and it 
was even hinted that she claimed to be more than a prophet.” 
He asked and obtained permission to visit her abode, which in his 
eyes resembled a neglected fortress, with ill-clad and fierce-looking 
Albanian soldiers hanging about it, “smoking, or lying torpid on 
the stones like the bodies of departed brigands.” The night of 
his arrival was dark, with rain falling heavily, and Kinglake got 
wet while following his guide through many open courts. At 
last they reached a small room with a doorway protected by 
a folding screen; beyond this was placed a sofa whereon sat the 
prophetess. 
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“ The woman before me,” he says in ‘ Eéthen,’ “ had exactly the person of 
a prophetess—not the divine Sibyl of Domenichino, so sweetly distracted 
between Love and Mystery, but a good, business-like, practical prophetess, 
used to the exercise of her sacred calling. . . . The large commanding 
features of the gaunt woman, then sixty years old or more, reminded me 
of the statesman that lay dying in the House of Lords, according to 
Copley’s picture. Her face was of the most astonishing whiteness; she 
wore a very large turban of pale cashmere shawls, so disposed as to 
hide the hair. Her dress, from the chin down to the point at which it was 
concealed by the loose white drapery which she held over her lap, was a 
mass of white linen loosely folding—more like a surplice than any of 
those blessed creations which our souls love under the names of ‘ dress’ 
and ‘frock.’ A couple of black slave-girls came at a signal, and supplied 
their mistress and myself with lighted tchibouques * and coffee.” 


Some questions about old friends were asked and answered. 
Then— 


“The spirit of the prophetess kindled within her, and presently (though 
with all the skill of a woman of the world) she shuffled away the subject 
of poor dear Somersetshire, and bounded onward into loftier spheres of 
thought. .. . For hours and hours this -vondrous white woman poured 
forth her speech, for the most part concerning sacred and profane 
mysteries.t{ But every now and then she would stay her lofty flight, and 
swoop down upon the world again; whenever this happened, I was 
interested in her conversation.” 


Some whimsical speculations of Monckton Milnes’s concerning 
the future of the gypsies, “which, though they plainly sprung 
from the inventive brain of a poet, no one had been so odiously 
statistical as to attempt to contradict,” happily occurred to Mr. 
Kinglake, and so fascinated Lady Hester that he says, “ when she 
had received a few more proofs of my aptness for the marvellous, 
she went so far as to say that she would adopt me as her ééve in 
occult science.” She told her reluctant pupil-elect that she never 
looked at a book or newspaper, but trusted alone to the stars for 
her sublime knowledge; she passed the nights communing with 
these heavenly teachers, and reposed during the day. Magic 
mirrors and divining-rods were as familiar to her hands as cups 
and saucers, and she scorned all every-day magic such as Ibrahim 


* Her doctor describes Lady Hester as a great smoker; her bedroom 
often filled with clouds of smoke, and its draperies perforated by burning 
ashes from her pipe. 

¢ Dismal stories are told of this portentous power of talk. “I,” says 
her hapless doctor, “ have sat listening for eight, ten, nay, twelve or thir- 
teen hours at a time! Mr. Way remained from three o’clock one afternoon 
till dawn next morning téte-d-tete with her; and Lady Hester once kept 
Mr. N. so long in discourse that he fainted away.” No wonder Mr. N. 
soon expressed a wish to return to Europe. 
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Pasha exercised, when he carried a charmed life into battle, and 
after the fiercest struggle “loosened the folds of his shawl, and 
shook out the bullets like dust.” 

Lady Hester also tried to convert Kinglake to her own peculiar 
religious views, striving to impress him with the falsity of all 
established creeds, and with a sense of her own spiritual greatness, 
“skilfully insinuating, without actually asserting, her heavenly 
rank.” She read his character by a close scrutiny of his features ; 
and advised him to dispose of his property in Europe, which was 
threatened with gigantic convulsions, and to establish himself 
in Asia. She concluded by saying that, after leaving her, the 
traveller would go into Egypt, but would soon return to 
Syria. 

“T secretly smiled at this last prophecy as a‘ bad shot’,” says Kinglake, 
“for I had fully determined, after visiting the Pyramids, to take ship 
from Alexandria for Greece. But men struggle vainly in the meshes of 
their Destiny. The unbelieved Cassandra was right after all. The 
plague came, and the necessity of avoiding the Qvarantine to which I 
should have been subjected if 1 had sailed from Alexandria, forced me to 
alter my route. I went into Egypt, and stayed there for a time, then 
crossed the Desert once more, and came back to the mountains of the 
Lebanon, exactly as the prophetess had foretold.” 


Kinglake liked Lady Hester’s society best, however, when she 
was, “no longer the prophetess, but the sort of woman that you 
sometimes see, I am told, in London drawing-rooms—cool, un- 
sparing of enemies, full of audacious fun, and saying the down- 
right things that the sheepish society around her is afraid to 
utter.”"* Yet he appreciated the grander side of her nature; 
referring to the Albanian soldiers already mentioned, he says :— 


“In truth, this half-ruined convent, guarded by the proud heart of an 
English gentlewoman, was the only spot throughout all Syria and Pales- 
tine, in which the will of Mehemet Ali and his fierce lieutenant was not 
the law. More than once had the Pasha of Egypt commanded that 
Ibrahim should have the Albanians delivered up to him, but this white 
woman of the mountain (grown classical, not by books, but by very pride) 
answered only with a disdainful invitation to ‘come and take them.’ 
Whether it was that Ibrahim was acted upon by any superstitious dread 
of interfering with the prophetess (a notion not at all incompatible with 
his character as an able Oriental commander), or that he feared the 
ridicule of putting himself into collision with a gentlewoman, he certainly 
never ventured to attack the sanctuary, and so long as Chatham’s grand- 
daughter breathed a breath of life there was always this one hillock, and 
that, too, in the midst of a most populous district, which stood out and 





* This artless “I am told,” from the intimate friend of “Our Lady of 
Bitterness,” mentioned in his prefatory letter, is exquisite. 
2x2 
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kept its freedom. Mehemet Ali used to say, I am told, that the English- 
woman had given him more trouble than all the insurgent people of Syria 
and Palestine.” * 


Kinglake received some curious confidences from Lady Hester's 
secretary, the only European in her service except her doctor :— 


“He was an Italian, and preserved more signs of European dress and 
pretensions than his medical fellow-slave,t who had sunk into the com- 
plete Asiatic, and condescended accordingly to the performance of even 
menial services, had adopted the common faith of the neighbouring people, 
and become a firm and happy believer in the divine power of his mistress. 
Not so the secretary; when I bad strolled with him to a distance from 
the building, which rendered him safe from being overheard by human 
ears, he told me, in a hollow voice trembling with emotion, that there were 
times in which he doubted the divinity of Milédi. I said nothing to 
encourage the poor fellow in that frightful state of scepticism.” 


Kinglake was of opinion that these doubts were shared by 
Lady Hester herself. 


“Her unholy claim to supremacy in the spiritual kingdom was, no 
doubt, the suggestion of fierce and inordinate pride, most perilously akin 
to madness, but I am quite sure that the mind of the woman was too 
strong to be easily overcome by even this potent feeling. I plainly saw 
that she was not an unhesitating follower of her own system, and I even 
fancied that I could distinguish the brief moments during which she con- 
trived to believe in herself from those long and less happy intervals in 
which her own reason was too strony for her.” 


Lady Hester’s religious opinions were usually expressed with 
the same quaint mixture of homely illustration and wild imagina- 
tion as marked her utterances on other subjects. She believed in 
the Christian revelation, but added to it largely, and was adroit 
in seizing on phrases which might seem, literally interpreted, to 
support her theories. “My religion is to try to do as well as 
I can in God’s eyes,” she declared. ‘I try to do the best I can.”t 
But to this simple profession of faith she added a belief that the 
elements are filled with spirits watching over and guiding the 
actions of men. She also expected two resurrections, “for the 
Scripture mentions somewhere the first resurrection, and peuple 
don’t talk of their first wife unless they have had a second.” 


* «Edthen; or, Traces of Travel brought home from the East,’ by 
Alexander William Kinglake, 1844, pp. 136, 137. 

+ “Lunardi,” says Dr. Meryon, “seems to have passed himself of as a 
medical man to the author of Eéthen. This assumption of a diploma is 
not unusual in Turkey.” 

t “ God is my friend—that is enough,” she said. “ And if I am to see 
no happiness in this world, my share. of it, I trust, will be greater in the 
next, if I am firm in the execution of those principles which He has 
inspired me with.” 
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Lady Hester’s secretary also told Kinglake that his mistress 
was at that period greatly disliked by the surrounding people 
because of her exactions; and this was borne out by the way in 
which Lady Hester spoke of her neighbours: 


“ But in Eastern countries hate and veneration are very commonly felt 
for the same object, and being ‘ respected’ amongst Orientals carries with 
it a clear right to take your neighbours’ corn, his cattle, his eggs, and his 
honey, and almost anything that is his, except his wives. This law was 
acted upon by the Princess of Djoun, and her establishment was supported 
by contributions apportioned amongst the nearest of the villages.” 


In 1835 Miss Wynn met Mr. Davidson, a traveller just returned 
from the East, who said that Lady Hester’s influence had 
narrowed, though she still possessed arbitrary power over her 
own small district. The decrease in her authority he attributed 
partly to her inability to ride amongst the tribes as she did in 
earlier years,* but more to the weight of debt which prevented 
her from spending among them the income she derived from 
England.t 

During the same year an anonymous friend wrote to Miss 
Wynn from Alexandria on the same subject. 


“The consul here has seen a correspondence between Lady Hester and 
Lady Georgiana Wolff, each laying claim to be the bride of the Messiah, 
whose coming they expect shor/ly, and in the meantime calling each 
other by every bad name under tte sun. Lady Hester has had a great 
fight with the Pasha, having taken it into her head to protect seventy-six 
rich Arab families, and exempt them from the payment of taxes. . . . The 
Pasha has given up the point, being unwilling to create a disturbance 
among his Syrian subjects, who consider her mad, and therefore holy. 
She is over head and ears in debt, and kept entirely by the Arabs.” 


The writer goes on to say that Lady Hester’s whim at that 
particular time is to see none but French people, and that a 
Duchesse de Plaisance and her daughter are staying at Dar Joon, 
the former only recently released from a lunatic asylum. 


“They dress in white trousers worn under a gown of the same colour, 
with enormous sleeves, and wear white calico hats, which end in a high- 
peaked crown. A Frenchman lives with Lady Hester, and he is, somehow 
or other, soon to be the Messiah. They are always fighting as to which is 
to be the greatest personage amongst them. One of these quarrels is said to 
have ended thus: ‘Vous, Madame! Vous la premiére! Je vous ferai 


* Lady Hester herself observed, long before, “the Arabs think people 
who cannot ride absolute fools; ” and she also thought that the keen and 
very long sight, for which she was remarkable when she first took up her 
abode in the East, added to her inflaence. 


+ In addition to her pension an annuity of £1500 was left her by her 
half-brother, James Stanhope. 
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placer dans ma cuisine!’ ... Colonel Campbell has written to Lord 
Stanhope to say, that unless Lady Hester’s enormous debts are paid she 
must leave the country, as he will otherwise apply to our Government to 
stop the payment of her pension, and apply the amount to the discharge 
of her debts.” * 


It was these money diifiiculties, primarily, which induced Lady 
Hester, in 1837, again to recall her physician, after their second 
parting “for ever.” She made so touching an appeal to his 
friendship, and expressed so great a need for his advice and 
assistance in her difficulties, that he could not resist her, and in 
May he once more started for the Lebanon, and once more his 
wife accompanied him. For which brave act Mrs. Meryon de- 
serves much credit, remembering the panics she suffered during 
her first residence in that region—not the least, by any means, 
being those inspired by Lady Hester herself. 

The list of articles Dr. Meryon was ordered to take out for the 
Queen of the Desert reminds one of that sent by Coleridge to his 
friend Cottle on taking possession of his Clevedon cottage ; for it 
includes “ six cups and saucers, a toastjrack, two milk jugs, some 
phials and corks, and a few scrubbing-brushes.” A curious assort- 
ment of requirements for the great Princess who was said by her 
Eastern worshippers to move about her domains carrying a vase 


of huge Oriental pearls not so white as her beautiful hands! 

On arriving at Reyrout Dr. Meryon engaged as cook a man 
named Cabdor, who could speak French, and in that language 
made a discouraging forecast of the future position of affairs. 


“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “it will be just as it was six years ago, my mis- 
tress crying, my lady emportée, and my master trying to satisfy both. 
He will have one woman saying one thing in one ear, and the other 
woman saying the contrary in the other,ear. Well! he will be a clever 
gentleman if he reconciles them !” 

Dr. Meryon settled his family and servants in Lady Hester’s 
old house, Mar Elias, and then presented himself at Dar Jéon, 
where, to his infinite astonishment, he found that the most 
influential member of the establishment was an ex-sailor, porter, 
fisherman, etc., called Hassan el! Logmagi, or the Diver, from 
his skill in diving for sponges. ‘‘He was,” Dr. Meryon says, 
“a handsome boatswain—boisterous, shrewd, rough, uneducated, 
and a keen judge of the dark side of human nature.” Lady 
Hester had taken him into her household in 1832, and it was 
a constant astonishment to those around her that he remained 
there so long, when better people had such short shrift. But 


* ‘Diaries of a Lady of Quality, edited by Abraham Hayward, 
Longmans, 1864, pp. 266-341. 
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it was useless for any one to speculate on her motives. She 
used to say that if two people were placed in her room all day 
long, one on one side, one on the other, she would transact her 
business in their presence, so that they should be no wiser than 
if they were a mile off. ‘ Her intentions,” she said, “ were pure. 
But God only was the judge of that, and she cared not a fig what 
men thought.” 

Logmagi held many rather indeterminate offices, and was 
a terror to the other domestics, whom he kept in order with 
the Kourbdash, telling his mistress that nothing but punishment 
would ensure her the smallest attention—a doctrine much after 
her own heart. Yet “she bestowed with one hani while she 
tyrannized with the other,” and these “mixed extremities of 
kindness and severity,” says Dr. Meryon, “ produced a strange 
effect upon her servants. I never knew one of them who, after 
a time, did not wish to leave her service, or who, having left it, 
did not wish to return.” 

A tragic fate attended another proposed member of Lady 
Hester’s strange household. An Italian lady was engaged to 
fill poor Miss Williams’s post as housekeeper, but she had sun- 
stroke during her journey, went mad on her arrival at Beyrout, 
and, despite all the efforts of Dr. Meryon, who hastened to her 
assistance, died in little more than a week. 

The personage rather flippantly alluded to by Miss Wynn’s 
correspondent as “somehow or other to be the Messiah” (his 
spiritual pretensions must have been wildly exaggerated by 
rumour) was an old Frenchman, General Loustaunau, living, 
not at Dar Joon, but at Mar Elias. He had been supported 
by Lady Hester for more than twenty years, and of course they 
had quarrelled repeatedly during that time, but no amount of 
provocation would induce her to cast him off. He was generally 
known as the Prophet, from his conviction that he had a special 
gift of interpreting Biblical prophecies, over which he continually 
pored. Lady Hester had appointed a maidservant to wait on the 
old man; but, there being some reason to suspect that she 
neglected her duty, Dr. Meryon one day discovered Lady Hester 
with the floor of her room covered with turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, plates, knives and forks, and many other kitchen 
appurtenances : 


“See,” she exclaimed, “what I am reduced to! Ever since daylight 
have I been handling pots and pans to make the Prophet comfortable. 
For on whom can I depend? On these cold people? a pack of stocks and 
stones, who rest immovable amidst their fellow-creatures’ sufferings! Tl 
have that woman turned out of the village!” 
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Loustaunau, if his own reminiscences at eighty years old are 
to be believed, had been a man of adventures, which included 
some remarkable fighting en amateur amongst the Mahrattas 
against the English, after which he attached himself to the 
army, and was soon made General by the Rajah. He married 
the daughter of a French officer, and after strange experiences 
in several countries, found his way to Syria, with his Bible 
under his arm, almost begging bread. A man both martial and 
mystic naturally appealed to Lady Hester's sympathies. He 
was, moreover, according to Dr. Meryon, handsome, intellectual, 
and bold as a lion; “and when in anger had the expression of 
that noble animal.” His patroness did not confine her kindness 
to himself. She sent large sums of money to his family in 
France, educated one of the daughters, and when, in 1825, one of 
his sons, a captain in Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, paid his father 
a visit, she resolved to furnish him with funds to recover posses- 
sion of a village in the Mahratta country, which had been given 
to the General by the grateful Scindia. The captain, however, 
caught a fever, neglected the necessary precautions, and died. 
He was buried in Lady Hester’s garden, in a tomb “ ornamented 
with flowering shrubs, and entirely shaded by a beautiful arbour.” 

The poor old father could never be convinced that his son was 
dead. For the last five or six years of the Prophet's dependence 
on Lady Hester they did not even meet, but her goodness to 
him never failed, and when they were more than ordinarily at 
variance she had recourse to expedients of the most romantic 
delicacy to spare his feelings when sending him supplies of 
money. 

During this autumn Lady Hester’s cough became much worse, 
and she believed that she had asthma, and nervously avoided 
even “the balmy Syrian air,” to which she had so long looked 
for recovery. With a sad forecasting of the future, “She raised 
her hands to heaven and wept.” “Her weeping,” says Dr. 
Meryon, “ was not woman-like. It was a wild howl most painful 
to hear. She was not made of the stuff for tears. If Bellona 
could ever have wept, she must have wept in this way.” 


“Qh,” she would exclaim, “if these horrid servants would but do as 
they are told! . . . Were I well I should not care for a thousand of them, 
but sick as I am, hardly able to raise my hand to ring the bell, if anything 
were to happen to me I might die, and nobody would come to my assis- 
tance... . To look at me now, what a lesson against vanity! Look at 
this arm, all skin and bone, so thin—so thin that you might see through 
it; and once, without exaggeration, so rounded that you could not pinch 
the skin up.” 
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If they were not so exceedingly sad, remembering the brilliance 
of Lady Hester’s youth, many of the records of her later years 
would be irresistibly funny. At one moment she would begin to 
dictate letters to the Queen and her ministers on the vexed 
question of her pension, at the next would revile Dr. Meryon 
because, after the loss of a silver spoon, he declined to have all 
his servants flogged in order to discover the thief. ‘“ How,” she 
would ery, “am I to live with such a man as you, who cannot 
say Bo! to a goose?” She would call on him to endorse her 
wildest statements, such as that serpents with human heads 
inhabited a cave near Tarsus, or that the buried Crusaders were 
not dead, but merely in a trance, awaiting the second resurrec- 
tion—or bring him sharply down to earth with a groan of “ This 
is your fine Oxford education 1” when she found that he had been 


addressing a letter to “His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G.,” 
all on one line, 


“Then she would give a deep sigh, in despair to think that a letter 
should go forth from her hands so different from those of the days when 
she reigned in Downing Street, co-equal with Mr. Pitt. Now it was a 
ricketty card-table, a rush-bottomed chair, a white pipeclay inkstand, wax 
that would not be used in a counting-house, and both the Sultana 


and her Vizir fitting their spectacles on their noses, equally blind, equally 
old, and almost equally ailing.” 


Lady Hester’s belief in planetary influences is well known; 


animal magnetism, she said, was nothing but the sympathy of 
our stars. 


“Some can only do well when under the guidance of another person’s 
star. What was Lord Grenville without Mr. Pitt? Sir Francis Burdett 
has never been good for anything since Horne Tooke’s death. When 
Napoleon cast Joséphine off, his good luck left him... . There are 
animals, too, under the same star as human beings. ... I have a little 
angel under my command—the angel of my star. Such a sweet little 
creature. Not like those foolish ones who are fiddling in Italian pictures. 
What fools painters are, to think angels are made so!” 


These conversations, or rather monologues, when they descended 
from such realms of fancy and turned on political complications, 
the fall of empires, wars and rumours of war, uttered while 
tempests howled without, in a room dimly lit by one candle, 
80 placed as to leave Lady Hester’s face in an obscurity increased 
by the fumes from her pipe, reminded Dr. Meryon of “the 
inspired oracles. of the Delphic Priestess.” He laments that 
he can never convey the full effect of her utterances, so greatly 
was it enhanced by her manner and look. “After being deeply 
impressed by her discourse,” he says, “I have gone from her and 
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immediately written it, word for word, but it never seemed to me 
the same thing.” ‘Thoughts come into my head,” she would 
tell him, “as wind comes in at the window.” 

Dr. Meryon often had to read aloud to Lady Hester. At least 
he would begin to read aloud, but the second or third sentence 
generally served only as a text for one of her eloquent disquisi- 
tions. An allusion to Napoleon led her to say: 


“Buonaparte had naturally something vulgar in his composition. He 
took a little from Ossian, a little from Cesar, a little from this book, a 
little from that, and made up something that was a good imitation of a 
great man, but he was not in himself naturally great. As for killing the 
Duc d@’Enghien, if he had killed all the Bourbons for the good of France I 
should say nothing to that. But he had not much feeling. Whenever he 
laments anybody, it is always for his own sake that he does it. I don't 
understand, either, a great man making complaints about the room he 
slept in not being good enough for him, or complaining of his champagne. 
I daresay he had slept in many a worse. Had I been in his place, you 
should have seen how differently I would have acted, and such a man as 


Sir Hudson Lowe should never have seen that he could have the power of 
vexing me.” 


Lady Hester herself never read more than a few pages in any 
book. History she despised, because, she said, she had seen so 
many histories of her own time which she found to be lies from 
beginning to end. 

In November the conscription for Ibrahim Pasha’s army caused 
much misery in the surrounding towns and villages. The 
residents in Sayda were stopped as they left the mosques, the 
coffee-houses occupied by troops, and the city gates closed. But 
many private houses had windows looking over the fields from 
which fugitives dropped down and escaped, in some cases taking 
refuge at Dar Joon. The shops were shut, the city deserted save 
by search-parties of soldiers, who publicly bastinadoed parents to 
compel them to reveal the hiding-places of their children. 

To add to the general suffering, the rainy season had begun ; 
snow covered the upper chain of Mount Lebanon, and the wind 
blew furiously. At Jéon the flat cemented roofs cracked, and 
admitted the rain. In Lady Hester’s bedroom pans were placed 
to catch the water that poured through the ceiling. The glamour 
of the East had indeed departed! And the poor “ Queen” was, 
says her biographer, “dying in a struggle to cure her men and 
maids of theft, lying and carelessness. Each was a sycophant 
to those in authority over him; each distrusted his comrade.” 

Christmas was an especially painful time to Lady Hester. She 
would contrast the festivities at Chevening and Burton Pynsent 
with her exiled solitude, and spend hours pacing from room to 
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room in tears, or wailing, “Oh God, have mercy!” Irritability 
succeeded to sorrow, and she would declare that her wretched 
doctor was “a vulture and a cannibal, who tore her heart by 
his insensibility,” but next moment would penitently proclaim 
her appreciation of his spotless integrity and unwearying care. 

One more cheerful glimpse we obtain of her, when directing 
preparations for the reception of Mr. Forster and Mr. Knox. 
Lady Hester was too ill to see them herself, but she sat up in 
bed to make lemonade for her guests, and sent all her servants 
flying to prepare various dishes for their dinner, while she gave 
Dr. Meryon instructions as to the subjects on which he was to 
converse with them. These included the beauty of Irish women 
—Mr. Forster was believed to be of Irish extraction—the tenets 
of the Druses, Ansairys and Ishmaelites, Freemasonry (‘Do you 
use senna leayes?” was, she said, one of their symbolic 
questions), the History of the Spartans, her own debts, a book 
which she knew where to find, containing the language spoken 
by Adam and Eve, and Lady Sarah Napier’s pension; concluding 
—“Do tell Mr. Forster what a pack of beasts these servants 
are. You may talk to them a little about the stars, but I daresay 
you will commit some horrible blunder, as you always do.” 

A later guest was Prince Puckler Muskau, who, having with 
much difficulty and after many delays obtained permission to 
visit Lady Hester, arrived with three or four mule-loads of 
luggage, thirteen animals, several servants and two slaves, one 
of whom he left behind as a gift to his hostess; “the rest of 
his suite remained in Sayda.” On the whole, Lady Hester 
approved of the Prince, and she greatly hoped that in a projected 
narrative of his Eastern travels he would make the wrongs she 
had suffered at the hands of Government known to the world. 

Yet one more visitor must be mentioned before the record is 
closed. A Dervish came to Dar Jéon, demanding money and 
a night’s lodging. These were refused him, although he was 
permitted to rest, and was liberally fed. The wind blew fiercely 
when he was put without the gates, the rain swept up the valley 
from the sea like a sheet of foam, and the mendicant, a powerful- 
looking man with wild black locks, large rolling eyes, naked feet 
and ragged garments, took a horn from his side and blew four 
blasts, afterwards solemnly cursing the house and all its inmates. 

His imprecations were needless; the curse of disillusion had 
already fallen heavily on Lady Hester. She was “the victim 
of fallen greatness, false hopes, and superhuman efforts to carry 
out vast projects of philanthropy and political combinations on 
small means and ruined resources.” The proposed sequestration 
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of her pension for the satisfaction of her creditors has already 
been alluded to; the state of wrath into which it threw her may 
be easily imagined. Rather than have her pension stopped 
officially, she wrote to the Queen in February, 1838, saying that 
she resigned it for the payment of her debts; and when Lord 
Ebrington informed her that he was a member of a committee 
on the Public Pensions List, and asked her to make any 
suggestion that might occur to her as to the continuance of her 
own, she refused to withdraw her ultimatum. 

Yet at this time Lady Hester had only about twenty pounds 
in the house as a provision for two months, and she would not 
be dissuaded from making her customary benefactions. When 
she asked for Dr. Meryon’s assistance in her financial difficulties 
she hoped that he might be able to help her to obtain possession 
of Colonel Needham’s Irish property, which had been bequeathed 
to Mr. Pitt, but, the legatee dying three days before the testator, 
inherited by Lord Kilmoray; on his death without children, 
Lady Hester flattered herself the Irish estates would revert to 
Mr. Pitt’s heirs. She consulted Sir Francis Burdett on the 
subject, but of course he could give no encouragement to her 
hopes. This had been the last definitely formulated scheme for 
recovering any portion of her former authority and opulence. 
When Sir Francis’s long-delayed reply arrived, kind in tone but 
absolutely discouraging, her castle in the air became a ruin. 


“ Return to Europe,” she said to Dr. Meryon. “ You can be of no use 
tome. I shall write no more letters. I shall break up my establishment, 
wall up the gate, and, with a girl and boy to wait on me, resign myself 
to my fate. Let me have none of your foolish reasoning on the subject.” 


He scarcely believed what he heard; but, to pacify his imperious 
mistress, he went to Beyrout to inform the French consular 
authorities of her avowed intention of immuring herself, and to 
make arrangements for her letters to be forwarded. Reluctant 
to leave Lady Hester in her suffering and disappointment, the 
doctor did nothing to forward his own departure, but, as usual, 
she took matters into her own hands, and on his return to Dar 
Jéon he found that Logmagi had hired a boat to convey him and 
his family to Cyprus. There was nothing left for him, therefore, 
but to take her last instructions, which were so to arrange her 
affairs that she should “ be in want of nothing, have nothing to 
write, nothing to pay, meet with no interruptions to her seclusion, 
and be dead to the world.” 

Before Dr. Meryon left Dar Jéon, the masons began to wall it 
up with a screen which completely masked the gateway, leaving 
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only a side opening wide enough to admit an ass laden with water. 
Lady Hester's spirits had at that time so far rallied, or she was 
so resolved not to acknowledge complete defeat, that she declared 
she expected yet to see “her enemies confounded and her debts 
paid.” She still looked forward to the advent of the Mahdi, when 
she would “ wade through blood” by his side towards some strange 
triumph, half-spiritual, half-material. In the same mingled mood, 
partly of exalted fancy, partly of shrewd common-sense, she bade 
farewell to her doctor in August, 1838; compelled to borrow 
money from him for her immediate necessities,* and sending a 
servant after him with a rich Turkey carpet for his cabin-floor. 

Lady Hester laid on Dr. Meryon an imperative injunction to 
make a public statement of her grievances when he arrived in 
England, and was aware that he also contemplated publishing 
part of the recollections she had confided to him. Her letters 
after his departure show the old mixture of kindliness and 
dogmatism, and a fitful interest in European affairs. The in- 
surrection of the Druses, which brought war and a threatened 
massacre of all Christians within fifty miles of her gates, seemed 
to give her only a not unpleasing excitement. Her last frag- 
mentary letter to Dr. Meryon was dated May, 1839. In the 
following June he heard of her death, through an announcement 
in the papers. 

In a note to page 134 of ‘ Eéthen,’ Kinglake quotes the following 
passages from a letter written to him by an English traveller :— 

“T reached this strange hermitage last night. . . . How beautiful must 
this convent-palace have been when you saw it, its strange mistress doing 
its hospitalities, and exercising her self-won regal power! A friend of 
— has a letter from the Sultan to her, beginning ‘Cousin.’ She held 
on gallantly to the last. Moore, our Consul at Beyrout, heard she was ill, 
and rode over the mountains, accompanied by a missionary, to visit her. 
A profound silence was all over the palace, no one met them, they 
lighted their own lawps in the outer court, and passed unquestioned 
through court and gallery, till they came to where she lay. A corpse was 
the only inbabitant of Djoun, and the isolation from her kind, which she 
so long sought, was indeed completed. That morning thirty-seven ser- 
vants had watched every motion of her eye; that spell once darkened by 
death, every one fled with the plunder. Not a single thing was left in the 
room where she lay dead, except upon her person. No one had ventured 
to touch that, and even in death she seemed able to protect herself. At 
midnight the missionary carried her out to a favourite resort of hers in 
the garden, and there they buried her. . . . The buildings are fast falling 
into decay.” 

The “favourite resort” is said to have been the tree-shadowed 
spot in which the remains of Captain Loustaunau rested. It was 


* Which she repaid when he reached Marseilles, 
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even asserted that Lady Hester gave instructions for her own 
burial in his grave, but this Dr. Meryon considered improbable. 

Lord Brougham, in ‘ Historical Sketches,’ speaking of Pitt’s 
death in his house at Putney, says, ‘ Some one in his neighbour- 
hood having sent to inquire for Mr. Pitt, found the gate and 
house-door open, and, nobody answering the bell, walked through 
the rooms till he reached the bed on which the minister lay 
lifeless, sole tenant of the mansion of which the doors, a few 
hours before, were darkened by crowds of suitors.” 

If that remembrance could have crossed the mind of Pitt’s 
niece in her last dread moments of solitude and exhaustion, 
the strange coincidence would not have been without its measure 
of consolation. 








Che Strange Preacher. 


Part J. 


He was first seen in Irthdale one chill March evening, none 
knowing whence he came, a tall gaunt figure with burning eyes. 
His voice, hands, gestures, his whole bearing, even the shabby 
clothes that hung loosely about his wasted frame, were those of a 
gentleman; and this fact was at once perceived and commented 
upon by the keen-witted untidy Lancashire crowd that gathered 
round him, attracted by his novel personality. 

He spoke with extraordinary ardour and vehemence, and his 
subject was the soul of man. Behind him a furnace threw out 
banners of flame, the roar distinctly audible in the pauses of his 
impassioned speech, and the glare shining redly on the wet 
pavement, for the day had been rainy. To right and left 
stretched the grimy street with its noisy traffic, its sooty 
buildings, its aggressive unloveliness. And above, where the 
clear opal-tinted sky arched like the hollow of the Almighty 
Hand, man had drawn a dun veil of shifting smoke that coiled 
and floated in the atmosphere like an exhalation from the pit. 

Yet even the smoke could not wholly obscure the crystal purity 
of the March heaven. Beyond the stifling vapour shone a 
glimmer of blue, a blurred gold glow in the west, where the 
cathedral towers rose dimly out of the murky haze like towers in 
a dream. And truly as a vision of the City Beautiful was that 
sign of prayer and peace seen from the dirt and grime of the 
city made by hands, evil-smelling, prosperous Irthdale. 

Several more listeners joined the little crowd round the 
preacher. A vendor of daffodils leant against a lamp-post, 
setting her basket down on the wet pavement, the yellow flowers 
looking like a reflection of the gold light in the west. Then a 
boy stopped. Then a big workman and his sweetheart, a blue- 
eyed fragile girl. 

“See th’ daffies, my lass?” he said. “ Wilt tha ha’ a bunch?” 
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“T loike th’ sweet Nancies best,” she replied, peering down 
into the basket, where white narcissi, as delicate as herself, 
nestled among the yellow. 

“ Fourpence a bunch fur Nancies,” said the flower-seller. 

The workman pulled out a handful of coppers, and the narcissi 
changed owners. 

“ They’re main pretty, Will,” the girl lifted the white blossoms 
to her face, “an’ so sweet. Let’s stay a minute an’ list to th’ 
preacher.” 

“ A’ reet, lass. I reckon I’m in noan hurry when tha’rt wi’ me.’ 

“Surely your turning of things upside down shall be esteemed 
as the potter’s clay,” cried the resonant voice of the preacher, 
“ for shall the work say of Him that made it, He made me not? 
Repent! Oh, stubborn and rebellious generation, lest ye be 
broken in pieces like a potter’s vessel, cast out unfit for the 
Master’s use. Behold, the night cometh!” he pointed to the 
western glow. “Repent! lest your dawn be as that which rose 
upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar.” 

“That’s mostly Scripture,” whispered the girl, “I’ve heard it i’ 
church.” 

“Hast tha? Well, th’ chap’s a rare hond at rolling it out. 
Th’ bishop’s nowt to him.” 

And the workman searched his pocket for coppers, as did 
several other men; for the preacher had paused, and naturally 
the crowd felt the moment had come for the hat to be passed 
round. 

But the stranger’s hat remained on his head, and saying 
simply, “I am grateful to you all for listening to me,” he moved 
away. Then as hands were stretched out with pence in the 
palms, he shook his head and added, “Thank you. I never take 
money.” 

“ Ay, but what'll tha do fur victuals?” inquired a listener with 
frank interest. “Take it, mester. Tha’s earnt it fair enow, fur 
tha’s called us pretty nigh everything tha could lay thy 
tongue to.” 

Again the preacher shook his head. 

“ Sithee,” interposed the man with the girl beside him, “if tha 
willna take brass I'll pay fur thee at yon,” indicating a neigh- 
bouring coffee-stall. But this offer was also declined, and the 
strange preacher went his way along the street in the direction 
of the high moorland without the town. 

The crowd dispersed with various comments. 

“ He wunnot take owt fur’s preaching? He mun be a bit soft 
i’ th’ head!” 
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“Happen he’s a Methody.” 

“Nay, he isna. He’s a gentleman. Ony fool con see that.” 

“Well, Methody or gentleman, he conna be more nor half- 
theer!” 

“ Wheer be his folks ?” 

“Happen they’re glad to be shut on him. It’s a’ reet fur a 
stranger to start a preaching, but a mon conna stond it fro’ his 
own flesh an’ blood.” 

“ Thot’s true enow. I couldna stond it mysen.” 

Meanwhile the preacher held on his way with long swift strides 
that soon took him beyond the smoke and din of Irthdale. Up 
on the moorland the breath of spring was passing over the land. 
Celandine stars bloomed here and there by the willows, the moss 
looked greener, the grass-blades stood upright, no longer bowed 
by snow or crumpled by frost; and the growing grassy scent of 
spring rose up from the darkening earth. The sky was still full 
of light, pure pale green in the west, changing to clear cold blue 
overhead. Eastward a few stars glittered. On he walked in the 
gathering gloom, the lovely blue-green gloom that floated from 
under willow and hazel, filling the air with veils of shadow. 
Still he went onward, while the glimmering west faded and the 
stars grew brighter, as though they drew the vanishing light to 
their own radiance. A faint chill breath of air rustled in the 
dead fern, then died away. At last a darker blur than the 
leafless trees showed against the sky. It was a forsaken hut, 
once used by gamekeepers, and still fairly dry and comfortable, 
but now deserted because a man had hanged himself in it. The 
country-folk said that the dead man walked round and round 
the hut, trying vainly to re-enter it. And the town-folk believed 
the tale. Therefore the little wooden shelter stood silent and 
empty on the highest point of the moor, the latch of its rough 
door stiff with rust, and soft cushions of orange-tipped moss 
growing in the hinges. Perhaps the stranger had not heard the 
story of the suicide. Perhaps he did not care. He made 
straight for the lonely hut, opened the long-disused door, and 
passed into the darkness within. 

From this time forward he became a familiar figure in the 
surrounding towns and villages, always preaching with the same 
vehemence and on the same subject, and always refusing to 
accept either money or hospitality. None knew his name. Men 
called him “the strange preacher,” and regarded him with a sort 
of uneasy compassion. He was poor. He was in earnest. 
Month by month he grew thinner, his eyes wilder and brighter, 
his clothes shabbier. He lived the life of a saint, of an anchorite ; 
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yet none craved his blessing or asked his prayers. Perhaps the 
sinister impression that he made on the minds of men was 
deepened by his own words. Once when he passed a group with 
the salutation, “The Lord be with you!” an old woman had 
responded, “ an’ wi’ thee, preacher,” The preacher’s reply was 
ominous. “Woman,” he said, “the Lord has long ceased to be 
with me.” Then he strode on, unheeding the curious expression 
of doubt that passed over the faces of his hearers. 

He lived in the hut on the moor. It would be more correct to 
say he slept in it, for no matter what the weather might be, 
each dawn the preacher set forth to deliver his message. Often 
he walked almost incredible distances to and from the towns he 
visited ; yet however much he may have needed rest, part of the 
night, at least, seemed to be spent in vigil, for belated wayfarers 
saw light streaming through the chinks of the windowless hut 
till past midnight. A rumour went about the countryside that 
the yellow light gleaming from between the rough boards was no 
harmless candle or ordinary lamp, but an illumination of terrific 
and unholy character. One timorous spirit hazarded the con- 
jecture that the strange preacher was the Evil One himself. 

“He conna be that, fur he preaches against un,” said a 
bystander. 

“Eh, yo’ con never be up to th’ Owd Un’s tricks,” was the 
gloomy response. 

But the question as to the nature of the light was settled by a 
farmer one market-day in Irthdale. 

“°Tis nobbut an owd lantern wi’ a tallow dip in it,” he said, 
“fur I wur passing by th’ hut this morning an’ th’ door wur 
woide open, so I see th’ lantern hanging up. Theer wur nowt 
i’ th’ place barring a rickety table, a couple o’ stools, a pile o’ 
straw in a corner, an’ a pitcher.” 

“Whash in pitcher?” asked a dishevelled gentleman who was 
propping himself against a pillar-box. 

“‘ Water, tha fool!” 

An expression of muzzy disgust overspread the inquirer’s 
countenance, 

“ Beashly!” he ejaculated. “All typhoid. Doctors shay so.” 

Here he fell in a heap, and a friend kicked him into a dark 
archway out of sight of the police. 

That same evening, as Farmer Buckley was driving home 
across the moor, he overtook the strange preacher. The month 
was July, the day had been intensely hot, and the stranger's 
usually vigorous steps were flagging; the face turned at the 
sound of the wheels was white and worn, though the eyes 
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glittered as ever. Farmer Buckley pulled up, and offered the 
preacher a lift, which was accepted. As they drove on, Buckley, 
elated by having captured so rare and shy a bird, ventured on a 
further invitation. 

“ An’ tha’ll coom on to tea at th’ farm, preacher? My wife’ll 
be proud to see thee.” 

“Thank you, I will. I had some thoughts of applying to you 
for a little work. Some odd job about the farm, by which I could 
earn—not money, but—bread and candles.” 

“Bread an’ cannels?” repeated Buckley, staring. “To be 
sure, preacher, to be sure! Theer’s odd jobs i’ plenty if tha hast 
a mind to’em. They'll be rough jobs fur a gentleman.” 

“T should like them.” 

“ As tha pleases, preacher. Tha con begin to-morrow morn if 
tha likes.” 

“Thank you.” 

No more was said till they reached the farm, where Mrs. 
Buckley hastily brought out the best teapot in honour of the 
stranger. But great was the dismay of the farmer and his wife 
when their guest asked for bread and water. 

“Why, preacher,” said Buckley, in a tone of strong re- 
monstrance, “this bacon isna foreign make. I bred th’ pig 
mysen, an’ killed an’ salted un too. An’ th’ missis’ll bring thee a 
mug o’ beer if tha dunnot take to tea.” 

“Oh, I like both tea and bacon,” replied the guest,” but I have 
made a vow.” 

“Eh, well,” responded the farmer with a sigh, “every mon 
buckles his belt to suit hissen. Ill tempt noan to break a vow. 
But it do seem a pity.” 

Later, when the preacher departed homewards, Mrs. Buckley 
expressed her opinion that “menfolk wur mostly fools, fur when 
did ye ever hear o’ a woman taking a vow against good victuals?” 

“Happen a woman drove him to it,” suggested her husband. 

“That wur Adam’s tale, an’ I’m fair sick on’t,” retorted the 
matron. ‘I wonder thee men arena shamt o’ repeating it.” 

“Well, dunnot be hard on th’ poor chap. He’s coming here 
to-morrow, to work at a job or two fur bread an’ cannels. He 
willna take brass.” 

Here Buckley related the conversation in the cart. 

“An’ tha never towd mea word about it till now, tha great 
gowk!” exclaimed his wife. “If I’d ha’ known I’d ha’ made up 
a parcel fur him to-neet. Most like he’s getten neither cannel to 
study his prayers wi’, nor bread fur’s breakfast.” 

“Eh, I never thowt o’ that!” and Buckley half rose from his 
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chair, but sat down again, saying, “I conna go up theer mysen, 
an’ he wouldna be pleased if I sent one o’ the men. He'll do till 
morn, an’ tha con give him summat afore he starts work.” 

Thus it happened that two days in each week the strange 
preacher worked on Buckley’s farm, and as the farmer remarked, 
“he wur rare an’ handy about th’ place.” 

Naturally the preacher’s vow was known all over the county in 
about forty-eight hours, and it tended to increase his sinister 
reputation. 

“ What doa chap take a vow loike that fur? Eh, he’s done 
summat!” the last few words being uttered in ominous tones and 
with a doubting shake of the speaker’s head. “’Tis no wonder he 
mun ha’ a cannel fur to say his prayers. It’s loike enow a mon 
ud be feart o’ th’ dark when he’s done summat.” 


Part II. 


Harvest passed; golden September faded; and October came 
with its tawny colouring, its early twilights, its sweeping gales. 
One stormy afternoon Farmer Buckley, riding his favourite mare, 
started homeward from Irthdale market. A strong sou-wester 
had been blowing all day, steadily increasing in force towards 
sunset, till it was now bursting over the moor like a hurricane. 
The mare’s pricked ears went round and round like miniature 
windmills as the blasts laid the willows nearly flat and careered 
hooting over the wide expanse. In the west the hurrying clouds 
suddenly parted, and a blaze of wild pale yellow light flooded 
earth and heaven. All the air quivered with the scintillating 
dazzle. It flashed back blindingly from the pools, seeming to 
meet myriad other flashes. The trees, the bushes, the herbage, 
the sandy track—all were blurred and vague in the glittering 
topaz haze of that stormy flare from the west—a beacon light 
kindled by some watching angel. 

For perhaps three minutes the blaze lasted. Then a dimness 
fell over the land. The rift in the clouds gleamed for a moment 
a narrow space of living gold, then closed; and the night and the 
wind darkened and raged over the moor. 

The moon was nearly at the full, therefore a pale suffused 
glimmer filtered through the hurrying clouds, giving light 
enough to see the wildly-tossing branches and still wilder 
shadows. Farmer Buckley settled his hat more firmly on his 
head and himself more firmly in his seat. 
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“Whoa, lass! Theer!” he said as the mare shied violently at 
a beckoning shadow, “I dunnot wonder at tha being feart. Th’ 
devil mun be abroad to-neet for sure. Steady theer!” 

But as they reached higher ground the force of the wind was 
such that the animal could with difficulty be persuaded to face it. 
Each frenzied gust seemed to give one desperate tug to every 
bush and tree, and then went shrieking over the moor in savage 
disappointment. The roar of the tempest was incessant, yet 
through it all Buckley’s accustomed ears could distinguish the 
swish of the willows and confused rustling of fern, the dry crack- 
ling of oak boughs against each other, the plume-like hiss of the 
larches as the wind drove through them. 

“T reckon we mun be nigh th’ preacher’s hut,” he said aloud. 
“T’ye half a mind to shelter wi’ him till th’ gale slackens a bit. 
Theer !—lass—theer!” as a hooting blast tore overhead, and the 
mare reared and plunged. 

At that moment the farmer caught sight of a dim black mass 
from which emanated a faint shining. It was the hut, and 
evidently the strange preacher was at prayer. Buckley rode 
up to the side whence the strongest light issued. He knew 
the door was there, and he knocked vigorously with his whip- 
handle. 

“Preacher!” he shouted, “ wilt tha take us in fur awhile ?—me 
an’ th’ mare ?” 

But no one stirred inside. 

“He conna surely be out i’ a’ this,” soliloquized the farmer. 
“Anyway, if he be, I'll make free to go in—mare an’ a’. No 
Christian mon ’ud grudge a roof to-neet.” 

The mare was standing quietly. Perhaps she recognised the 
hut as a human dwelling and expected shelter. Buckley dis- 
mounted, and holding the bridle, tried the latch. It yielded 
easily to his finger, and he gently pushed it open, saying 
apologetically : 

“T ask thy pardon, preacher, fur disturbing thee at thy hour o’ 
prayer, but th’ wind’s enow to——” 

Sheer astonishment checked his utterance. Was he dreaming ? 
Did he in truth see the strange preacher sitting at the rickety table 
beneath the swinging lantern ?—his eyes glittering, his pinched 
face white in the dim light, his thin fingers clutching the cards 
wherewith he was apparently playing a game against an invisible 
adversary whose hand lay on the table. He glanced round as 
Buckley opened the door, said briefly, “Yes. Come in,” and 
continued the game. 


“Tha’ll noan mind th’ mare coming in too? Tha knows 
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Balaam’s ass had a sight more sense nor his master, an’ I’ve 
thowt at times as it mout be th’ same wi’ th’ mare an’ me.” 

“Bring her in,” said the preacher, leaning over to play his 
adversary’s card. 

Buckley led in the mare, carefully shut the door, and hung the 
bridle over a nail in the wall, remarking— 

“ Hoo’'ll stond as quiet as a lamb.” 

Then he looked again at the card-strewn table. Apparently 
the invisible antagonist held better cards than the preacher, or 
else the latter played more skilfully for his opponent than for 
himself; for as the farmer watched, the game ended to the 
preacher’s loss. He flung up his arms with a wild despairing 
gesture, hastily gathered the pack together, shuffled and cut, and 
dealt again. 

Buckley felt puzzled. This was not enjoyment. What was it? 
What could be its purpose? His natural courtesy checked the 
questions rising to his lips, therefore he merely observed 
tentatively— 

“I’m glad I didna disturb thy hour o’ prayer, preacher.” 

The preacher paused in his deal and laughed mirthlessly. 

“My hour of prayer did you call it? You speak truth. This 
is truly my hour of prayer—the hour when each night I play 
with the devil for my soul.” 

Farmer Buckley’s hair softly stirred upon his head. 

“Fur thy soul?” he repeated. 

“For my soul. I lost it to him. Atcards. Now I try to get 
it back.” 

“ An’ do he keep winning?” 

“ Always.” 

Again Buckley felt that faint crinkling of his scalp. 

The preacher finished his deal and picked up his own cards, the 
farmer still standing looking on. There were no chairs in the 
hut, only two rough stools, on one of which sat his strange host. 
The other was placed as though for the invisible player. 

“Ts yon stool set fur th’ devil?” inquired Buckley. 

“Yes,” replied his host without raising his head. 

“Well, it dunnot seem fitting to my mind that a Christian 
should stond on’s feet while th’ devil sits. So wi’ your leave, 
preacher, I'll take th’ stool mysen.” 

He drew the stool away from the table and seated himself 
squarely upon it with a determined air. 

The game went on. No one spoke again. Within the hut all 
was silence save for the slap-slap of the cards, the slight sound of 
the mare’s feet and the jingling of her bit as she amused herself by 
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picking at the heap of straw near her. Without, the storm roared 
and shrieked round and over the hut as though the little shelter 
were submerged in a furious sea. Wave after wave of the wild 
gale beat on its rough timbers and whistled through its crevices. 
Still the playing went on, and still Farmer Buckley watched the 
game. 

: “By th’ Mass!” he muttered, using in his perplexity the old 
oath that still so strangely survives in the north, “theer isna a 
mon i’ a’ th’ countryside as would believe this if I towd him on 
th’ Book.” 

The devil’s luck still held. The preacher lost, despaired, 
shuffled, cut, dealt again, all under the steady observation of 
Buckley’s grave browneyes. Perhaps having snatched the devil’s 
stool spurred him to further and bolder defiance. Or perhaps a 
feeling of compassion and a kindly wish to help, mingling with 
the instinctive desire to take a hand in a fight that is charac- 
teristic of every decently-bred Briton. Whatever the cause, a 
brilliant idea flashed into Buckley’s mind as the preacher was 
preparing for another deal. 

“Howd on a minute, preacher,” he said, “I’ve been turning 
o'er this matter i’ my mind, an’ I reckon I’ve getten howd o’ th’ 
reet end o’ th’ stick. Sithee,a good Christian ought to be a match 
fur th’ devil any day, but it stonds to reason that tha conna 
tackle him well wi’ thy soul in ’s claws so to speak. Now here I 
be, baptised regular i’ church, an’ confirmed, an’ wed an’ a’; an’ 
taking one thing wi’ another I’m as clean a liver as any mon I 
know. So if tha’ll take th’ devil’s seat an’ cards,” rising from the 
stool, “I'll take thine an’ play thee an’ th’ devil fur thy soul.” 

His host stared up at him with wild glittering eyes, and a 
thunderous blast swept over the hut like a heavy sea. 

“The Prince of the Power of the Air!’” cried the preacher 
with a distraught laugh and an upward flourish of his hand. 

“Ay, I know that,” replied the farmer sturdily, “ an’ I dunnot 
care. Let un bellow hissen hoarse. Coom, preacher, hond o’er 
them cards an’ give me thy seat, an’ I warrant I'll win thy soul 
back fur thee afore dayleet.” 

A moment’s hesitation, then the preacher rose. 

“T will try it,’ he said. “It will be in vain, but I will try it.” 

“'There’s nowt like trying,” observed Buckley, as he took his 
host’s seat and began dealing, while the preacher drew up the 
other stool opposite. 

Thus the strange game entered on a new phase. Yet still the 
devil’s luck held, for Buckley lost and lost, while the storm raved 
without, and the mare fidgeted and picked the straw, and jingled 
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her bit, pricking her ears uneasily as a wilder gust than usual 
shook the hut. Now and then when the wind lulled for a 
moment, strange sounds seemed to gather outside ; eerie whisper- 
ings, low hootings, broken laughter that ended in choking gasps 
and stifled screams. Then the wind would suddenly rise again 
with a sweeping rush as of great billows bursting overhead. The 
air was filled with a Witches’ Sabbath of sound. 

And through it all the two sat playing. The preacher, a man 
wrecked in mind and body, his limbs wasted, his eyes lit by no 
sane fires—the destroyed personating the Destroyer; Buckley, a 
man essentially antagonistic to the disintegrating force of the 
Lord’s opponent, a man of solid worth, of calmness of nerve and 
dogged courage, of capacity to meet unmoved unexpected crises 
of life, of healthy impulses of strong compassion and steady 
resistance to evil—priceless jewels bequeathed by God-fearing and 
wholesome-living ancestors, jewels which we are daily—hourly 
dropping into the hands of the harlot science and her paramour 
the devil. “Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” And 
still the old temptation draws, though the Tree of Knowledge was 
not that of Life. 

The dark hours drifted by, the candle in the lantern guttered, 
sank, was replaced by another and another, the uproar of the 
storm increased, wave after wave of thunderous sound engulfed 
them, then passed howling over the moorland. Buckley continued 
to lose. 

“You see the uselessness of striving,” said the preacher, 
looking at the farmer with eyes like the Ancient Mariner's. 
“The devil will keep his own.” 

“T’m noan so sure o’ that,” responded Buckley. “It’s loike 
enow th’ Owd Lad ud howd on well till midneet, an’ happen fro’ 
that till one, but after one o’-th’-clock he’s bound to weaken. 
Besides, it’ll be St. Simon an’ Jude to-morrow.” 

Here a tremendous gust burst open the door with a hoot, 
blowing the cards off the table into the air, where they gyrated 
for a moment in company with bits of straw, then fluttered down 
in all directions. The mare laid her ears back and snorted, 
glaring at the grey-black night beyond the open door—a faintly 
luminous blackness wherein tossing branches flung and writhed 
against the sky. 

“ Nay now,” said Buckley, naturally irate at what he regarded 
as a mean trick on the part of the great enemy, “I'll noan stond 
that! Ill make thee play fair!” 

He rose from his seat, drew from a capacious pocket a strong 
piece of twine, and closing the door, proceeded to tie the latch in 
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such a manner that nothing short of a cyclone could blow it open 
again. This done, he surveyed his handiwork with satisfaction, 
then turned to the mare. 

“ Theer, lass !—theer—theer!” patting her. ‘“ Theer’s naught 
fur thee to be feart on. I reckon hoo sees more than we do,” 
this to the preacher, who had not stirred from his seat, “ an’ th’ 
devil conna be a pretty sight fur mon nor beast. Con thee call 
to mind how th’ game wur?” picking up the scattered cards. 

“T think so.” 

“ A’ reet. So con I.” 

He replaced the cards, arranged his own hand, which he had 
stuck into a crack in the table when he rose to shut the door, and 
the playing was resumed. 

Presently the farmer drew out his watch, looked at it, and 
remarked in a tone of anticipated triumph— 

“Past midneet, an’ th’ day Simon an’ Jude.” 

After which he slapped his cards down defiantly. 

Whether owing to Buckley’s air of assured victory, or to the 
remembrance of the day being that of Saints Simon and Jude, 
who might reasonably be expected to back the farmer, or whether 
the poor half-starved body was unequal to the strain, who can 
tell? Certain it is that as the hours crept on the preacher’s play 
became less decisive, more faltering. Perhaps the poor whirling 
brain missed the added excitement of the storm, for the violence 
of the gale was subsiding. By two o’clock it was still blowing 
hard, but the wind no longer roared and beat upon the moorland 
as in the earlier hours of the night. 

Three o’clock came—four—five. 

“By th’ Mass!” shouted Buckley, flinging down his cards 
triumphantly, “I’ve won! Ay, I have!—I’ve won! I’ve done 
th’ devil out o’ thy soul, preacher! I towd thee I’d win! A 
Christian wur bound to win! Theer thou art, reet enow, fair an’ 
square, soul an’ a’! Eh? what’s wrong? Howd up, mon!” 

For the cards slipped from the preacher's fingers with a little 
clatter, the glitter died out of his eyes, he swayed sideways, and 
would have fallen on the floor had not Buckley caught him. 

“Theer! theer!” said the farmer soothingly, in much the 
same tones as he used to the mare, “tha’ll feel a’ reet presently. 
This sort o’ thing’s enow to upset any mon. Happen tha’d like 
to lie down a bit ?” 

He got the preacher on to the heap of straw that served as a 
bed, and then held the pitcher to his lips. 

“I wish I’d browt my whiskey-flask wi’ me. Theer isna much 
to be said fur water i’ sickness. Dost tha think tha could sit th’ 
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mare if I led her? Th’ missis ‘ud be pleased to nurse thee 
awhile. How art tha feeling now, preacher ?” 

The preacher opened his eyes, and Buckley was startled, for 
their expression had changed. Also, the whole face had changed. 
However mad the stranger might have been, he was undoubtedly 
sane now—sane, and dying. 

“Wilt tha let me fetch th’ doctor? Tha’s seen him at th’ 
farm. He isna a bad sooart, tha knows.” 

The preacher smiled. Buckley had seen him laugh wildly, 
crazily, but never before had he seen him smile. 

“As you please. It does not matter. Thank you.” 

“T’ll be back in a jiffy,” said Buckley. ‘Tha con make sure 
o’ that.” The wind had sunk. Only the fresh chill air of the dark 
morning floated in as the door was unfastened and the mare led 
out. Then Buckley mounted and rode off. 

Grey light was spreading over the moorland as he drew rein in 
the nearest village, whence he could see his own roof rising out 
of the trees not a mile away. The village street was empty and 
silent, but from several chimneys faint blue curls of smoke 
ascended. The farmer looked at the little church and the 
vicarage beside it. 

“Happen I’d best tell th’ owd parson first, afore I ride on to 
th’ doctor’s,” he said to himself, “it isna o’er early to rouse him 
up. Theer’s th’ kitchen fire alight.” 

The vicar was an old man, and strange to say, his years had 
taught him wisdom. He listened in silence to the astonishing 
tale related by Buckley, and then said :— 

“T will walk up to the hut at once and take some restoratives 
with me.” 

“Tis three mile good,” said Buckley. “I thowt happen yo'd 
loike to drive up theer i’ th’ doctor’s carriage.” 

“Perhaps you and he may overtake me,” replied the vicar. 

Buckley departed, and in less than ten minutes the vicar 
started on his way. He had been a stalwart man in his youth, 
and even now at seventy-five his step was still firm and fairly 
swift. The dawn brightened round him as he walked on, a dawn 
so calm and fair, that but for the evidence of the fallen leaves 
that lay in swept-up heaps whither the fierce wind had driven 
them, and the torn and broken boughs that everywhere strewed 
the ground, the storm of the previous night might have been a 
dream. The sun rose in misty, autumnal brilliancy, and the 
vicar’s shadow, long and blurred, moved before him on the uneven 
track. 


“ Curious!” he murmured, “very curious! I am not sure that 
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I ought to countenance it. Yet if Buckley’s action has soothed a 
troubled and bewildered mind——-? Sometimes these simple souls 
do more wisely than we, who in our idle vanity think we know 
so much.” 

He knocked at the door of the hut, but none replied. Then he 
gently lifted the latch, saying as he entered, “Peace be to this 
house.” 

And truly peace was there. The vicar paused on the threshold, 
the sunshine streaming past him into the hut, lighting up the 
heap of straw and the stark figure that lay thereon. With quiet 
footsteps he approached the miserable bed, leant over the figure 
and touched the forehead. Then he straightened himself, and 
pulling a stool towards him—for he was old, and wearied with his 
walk—he seated himself, drew a prayer-book from his pocket, 
and began to read the prayer for the departing soul. 

A little morning breeze stole in at the open door and stirred 
the straw; a robin sang without; and the vicar’s fine, sonorous 
voice, rose and fell on the stillness, repeating the words that, 
during so many centuries, have risen to God with so many 
English souls, from every clime beneath the blue. A sound of 
wheels mingled with the closing sentence. Buckley, followed by 
the doctor, stood in the doorway. “Amen,” said the vicar, and 


shutting the book, he pointed to that which had been the strange 
preacher, 


* x * * 

In the village churchyard, a plain cross with the initials, 
H. W., erected by the vicar, marks the resting-place of the 
strange preacher. These initials were on his linen, which, 
though worn and ragged, was of fine quality. None ever knew 
his name or his history. 

Thirty years have passed since then. The vicar too sleeps in 
the old churchyard, and the snows of seventy winters have 
whitened Buckley’s head. But through all the changes and 
chances of these thirty years, he has believed—still believes, that 
on that wild October night, he played with the devil for the 
preacher’s soul—and won. 





A Ouniet Rubber. 


Ts it not sweet, at close of day, 
When JWhist ’s suggested after dinner, 
To sit, and hold six trumps, and play— 
And rise a winner? 


How nice a partner to have found 
Who prides himself on recollecting 
What card you played in every round! 

—Who keeps expecting 


You to jinesse, or ruff, or lead 
Like Cavendish, at any crises— 
Whereas your game is wholly freed 
From such devices. 


Who slowly learns, when you have missed 
A call or two, and trumped his aces, 
That, of sound scientific Whist 
You show no traces. 


Yet, none the less, though you have won, 
Insists on weary explanation 
Of all the evil you have done, 
And says ‘“ D—nation.” 


And goes on swearing, worse and worse, 
Should you pretend to think it funny, 
Forgetting that you've filled his purse 
With alien money. 


—Is it not sweet, at close of day, 
(Unless you are a mere beginner) 
To sit down soberly and play 
Whist after dinner? 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 





Publicans and Sinners. 
A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF MRS. SUSAN PIPER. 


Ir is with a certain amount of not, I hope, vain-glorious pride 
that I remember that from the very first I said Mrs. Smith, as 
she called herself, was an impostor. When, as the acknowledged 
head of society in Far Seaham, I called on her when she arrived 
in the town, I summed her up asa mystery. I told Miss Quince 
next morning that I had not the slightest doubt, in my own mind, 
that she was a woman who had done something to be ashamed of. 
And time has proved me right, again. I have, at least, the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have done my duty to society. 

I had been staying for a few days with my sister at Hither 
Seaham, last June, and on my return Mr. Piper (my husband) 
told me that at last the Jones’ old house on the Seaham Road was 
let, and the people had moved in. I did not stop to take my 
bonnet and cloak off, but went out immediately. I could not see 
in at the windows of the house, however, the curtains being 
drawn. I went round to the back, and was fortunate enough to 
see a servant-girl beating carpets. By a few questions I found 
out from her that a lady whose husband was abroad had taken 
the house, and thought of settling in Far Seaham. On my way 
back I met Dr. Langley, our vicar, who told me that Mrs. Smith, 
the new resident, was a very nice woman, and he should be glad 
if I would call on her. I told him rather severely that I should 
certainly call, as my position demanded. 

SoI called. Mrs. Smith was a very flimsy-looking woman— 
one of those small, rush-light looking creatures who are always 
blushing. She had large grey eyes, with a timid look in them 
which always aggravates me. I detest ridiculous affectation. 
The room was very nicely furnished, although somewhat too 
gimeracky for my mind, and I believe the side-board was 
veneered. However, I decided she would do, and she certainly 
treated me with great respect. I found out afterwards that 
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Dr. Langley had told her about me, which would account for it. 
I tried hard to find out about her husband and family, but she 
would not tell me. 

I never really took to her, though. Lily, my daughter, became 
absurdly fond of her, and Mr. Piper too actually said one day that 
she was “a nice little woman,” for which I quickly took him to 
task. I considered it a most indecent remark, and you may be 
sure I have heard nothing more of that kind from Mr. Piper. 
Lily and Bob (my son) were frequently at Mrs. Smith’s house, in 
spite of my often forbidding them. She was a great favourite 
with Dr. Langley also, and I considered it my duty to privately 
warn Mrs. Langley of the danger of allowing her husband to 
become so familiar with a young and—as some people might 
consider—pretty woman. - I was astonished to find that Mrs, 
Langley treated my advice in the most contemptuous manner, 
and was even impertinent—to me! However, I am pleased to 
say the greater part of the ladies of Seaham, especially the 
unmarried ones, were on my side. 

Although we all thought there was something wrong about 
Mrs. Smith, and I myself was positive she would be exposed in 
something dreadful, our suspicions were first really aroused one 
day in September, at a sewing meeting at the vicarage. Mrs, 
Smith did not often come to our meeting, but she was there on 
this occasion. We were all chatting quietly, and Mrs. Langley 
and Mrs. Smith were sitting together. Suddenly, Miss Quince 
said, “Oh, have you heard? Captain Towns was over from 
Stanford ”’—this was the great convict-station, fifteen miles west 
of Seaham—*“ this morning, and he says there is an outbreak 
of small-pox there, and the hospital is taxed to its utmost 
extent.” 

I had been watching Mrs. Smith, and saw her grip Mrs. 
Langley’s arm at the mention of Captain Towns’ name. When 
the small-pox was mentioned she gave a low cry and fainted. 
Mrs. Langley said, “Hush!” The vicar came in, and he, 
Mrs. Langley, and that absurd Lily carried Mrs. Smith on to the 
verandah. I and the other ladies who were left were certain that 
there was some guilty secret between Captain Towns and Mrs. 
Smith. As for her husband, I myself said, “ Fiddle-de-dee! I 
don’t believe there is such a person! He’s a myth!” “We'd 
better call him Mr. Myth, then,” said Miss Quince; and Dr. 
Langley cried, “Hush!” in a most unpastoral manner. When 
Mrs. Smith recovered from her ridiculous swoon, nothing would 
do for the vicar and his wife but to have the carriage out and 
send her home. As I said good-bye to her aud kissed her, I said, 
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“J should think you would be glad when Mr. Smith returns, as 
you are so delicate!” She was already pale, but she seemed to 
go whiter still. Mrs. Langley looked at me most savagely, and 
the vicar said he hoped I would refrain from alluding to the 
subject again, as it evidently wounded Mrs. Smith. I told him, 
whatever others might do, I should continue to do my duty. Of 
course, I said, my being in the parish for so many years went for 
nothing, I was well aware, but I should humbly do my duty till 
the end. 

Miss Quince and I called on Mrs. Smith the next day, to 
inquire after her health, and we arranged on the way what we 
should ask her. By questioning her carefully, we could only find 
out that her husband had been abroad on important business for 
some time, and was expected to return shortly. Nothing more 
would she tell us, although I am sure that we questioned her 
until the tears stood in her eyes. When we met the rest of our 
friends, who were waiting in my drawing-room to know what we 
had found out, we all agreed that there was some dreadful mystery 
about her, and we were tolerably certain that Captain Towns and 
the vicar knew all about it. 

For several months this went on, and, although we still 
recognised Mrs. Smith, it was a common greeting in our set: 
“Well, has ‘Mr. Myth’ returned?” and then we would laugh 
and look over at Mrs. Smith. But one day we saw her come out 
of the vicarage looking as bright as possible, her eyes shining, 
and her cheeks red. She went straight home, and began house- 
cleaning, as I learnt from her servant. A day or so later, Green’s 
fly from the railway-station drove up to the door (I sent my little 
Willie out to watch), and a tall, thin gentleman got out and 
entered the house. Willie saw Mrs. Smith fly to him, and throw 
her arms around him; his trunk, covered with labels, was taken 
in, and the door closed. As soon as Willie came and told me, 
I went round myself, but I could see nothing, which was very 
vexing. 

We did not see so much of Mrs. Smith now, but she and the 
man, whom we supposed to be her husband, were often at the 
vicarage. I frequently walked on the Seaham Road, and at last 
I met them. Mrs. Smith looked annoyed, I thought, but she 
introduced me to her husband, and indeed seemed much more 
friendly than usual. Her husband was a nice man, with dark hair 
and beard thickly greyed, sunken listless eyes, and a very wistful 
expression. His hands were long, and the fingers thin, but I 
noticed how hard and horny they were, like the hands of a 
labourer. Altogether, I really thought perhaps we had been 
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rather too hard on that Mrs, Smith; but then, as I said to Miss 
Quince, we didn’t know now that she was really married to him. 

About a month after, we were all at tea at the vicarage, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith were there. He was a very quiet man, with 
a strange sullen look in his eyes, and a queer habit of biting his 
nails. Suddenly, Captain Towns was announced: he had come 
over from Stanford that morning. When the name was spoken, I 
saw Mr. Smith half rise from his chair, but his wife gripped his 
arm. He looked aimlessly at her, then sank back in his chair, 
white and despairing. The Captain walked in with a cheery 
salutation, and when half-way across to Mrs. Langley, he caught 
sight of Mr. Smith. A puzzled look came into his eyes; he was 
just about to speak, when Mrs. Langley said, “Captain Towns, 
this is Mr. Smith, a new and great friend of ours.” The Captain 
stared at her for a moment; she frowned slightly, then he laughed 
and said, “How d’ye do, Mr. Smith? Couldn’t really make out 
whether I knew you or not!” The colour flooded to Mrs. Smith's 
face, and her husband, muttering something, sank into his chair. 
I could see the perspiration on his forehead. 

Now more than ever I knew there was a mystery somewhere, 
and it was my duty to find out. Strangely enough, at this time, 
when the plot against our select society was blackest, its discovery 
befell in a most simple but providential manner. Miss Quince’s 
nephew, who was a head warder at Stanford, came over for the 
Christmas holidays. I had left him with dear Lily one day, and 
as they sat at the window, Mr. Smith passed, and young Quince 
exclaimed, “‘ Why, there goes 401! What is he doing here?” I 
heard Lily, in a pained tone, beg him not to say more, but 
fortunately I was passing, and I soon wormed the whole thing out 
of him. Then the whole scandalous story came out: how this 
Smith fellow (whatever his real name may have been) had been a 
convict, suffering for embezzlement at Stanford ; how his wife was 
rich, and bow she had married him, like a little fool, after his 
crime, because, she said, she loved him; and how she had waited 
years for his release—the greatest piece of Quixotic nonsense that 
ever was!—sent him abroad until his appearance was altered, and 
had then had the impertinence to try to foist him upon decent 
society once more at Far Seaham, with the aid of Dr. Langley, 
who ought to be ashamed of himself! A clergyman, too! 

But I soon settled any such plan, and we all decided that no 
ex-convicts should associate with us or our children. I insisted 
on Lily and Bob ceasing to visit those Smiths, and I forbade 
Mr. Piper to speak to the man. As to the woman, we all passed 
her in the street, and when she had the audacity to come to the 
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church meeting, I refused to speak to a convict’s wife, who was 
probably no better herself. Dr. Langley said, “ For shame!” 
But, thank God, I know my duty! 

They say Mr. and Mrs. Smith left the town heart-broken, and 
he is dying of consumption, which I say is the wages of sin, and 
should make us thankful we can resist temptation. Mrs. Langley 
is most distant with me, and Captain Towns never calls now, but 
I accept this treatment with humility, conscious of my own worth. 
As for that Mrs. Smith, who always thought herself so superior, 
I am sure she got no more than she deserved. Dr. Langley 
preached a sermon on “ Uncharitableness” last Sunday; but my 
husband is a churchwarden, and if the vicar doesn’t mind, he shall 
write to his bishop! 
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Wordsworth's Quantock Poems. 


As most of the poems by Wordsworth contained in the first 
edition of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ were composed at Alfoxton in 
1797-98, the visitor or chance pilgrim, if he turns his step 
towards this remote corner of West Somerset lying under the 
shadows of the Quantock Hills, may be inclined to dwell a little 
upon this period of the poet’s life, which is distinctive enough in 
its way and furnishes us with material for more than a passing 
thought. It may be convenient also to call to mind that great 
revolution which, in the current language of literary critics, this 
innocent volume threatened to produce in the realm of poetry. 
At this length of time, nearly a hundred years ago, all bitterness 
of controversy has ceased to exist. The solemn quiet of the tall 
historic hollies of Alfoxton Park, beneath which the inspiration 
of these ballads came to the poet, and the peace of the neigh- 
bouring hills and combes, are in themselves a protest against 
exciting literary disputations. Like Wordsworth’s, “ Whirl-blast 
from behind the hill,” which made the leaves in myriads jump and 
spring, as if some Robin Goodfellow were there, 


“beneath the shade 
By the embowering hollies made,” 


so it was with the noise and chatter of the critics. They stormed 
and they raved, and their cannonades were like the hailstones 
which gave such an unnatural vivacity to the withered leaves 
beneath the Alfoxton hollies. But the storm is past, and the 
whole question seems immaterial. What need now to discuss the 
poetical propriety of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ or to insinuate that the 
joint authors, Coleridge and Wordsworth, were rank heretics in 
the realm of poetry? As well trouble ourselves whether Thelwall 
did or did not talk treason yonder down in the deep combes by 
the well-known waterfall, or whether Wordsworth did or did not 
wander about at night on the green paths of the Quantocks 
muttering something about spies and Frenchmen, and occasion- 
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ally turn his steps to “ Kilve’s delightful shore,” just visible from 
the holly grove down the valley, in league with French Jacobins 
and smugglers. The time for discussing all these and similar 
grave charges is past, and the holly grove is more suited for 
peaceful reminiscences, and the echoes of the stream below for 
idyllic association. Let the academical point go by and with it 
the tumult of the Quarterlies. 

Posterity is satisfied with much, if not everything, that 
William Wordsworth wrote. We are, as a rule, content to hold 
Matthew Arnold’s “Selections” in our hands and to take him as 
our guide when he tells us that Wordsworth’s superiority is shown 
in the “ great and ample body of powerful work which remains to 
him even after all his inferior work has been cleared away.” 
Who, indeed, may be a better judge of literary form than the late 
Matthew Arnold? and, as we stand within view of Alfoxton, we 
are reminded by him that almost all Wordsworth’s really first- 
rate work was produced in one single decade of years, beginning 
from the year 1798, and that is the year of the Alfoxton sojourn. 
From this point was the starting-place of Wordsworth’s real fame ; 
here the locale of some of the best of his inspired moments—so, 
we may be excused if we look with a little more veneration upon 
the classic dome of trees spreading out to the eastward of 
Alfoxton House, so well described of yore by Dorothy Words- 
worth, beneath which the fallow deer browse ; listen more intently 
to the music of the Alfoxton stream, and inspect more curiously 
every nook and corner of this fascinating corner of earth. 
We must remember, also, that the place is redolent with the 
name and memory of sweet Dorothy Wordsworth, who lived with 
her brother at Alfoxton, and, to use the poet’s own words, 
“planted his soul with flowers.” Yonder at Alfoxton he sum- 
moned her in that “ first mild day of March” to come forth with 
him from the house to feel “the blessing of the air” and give 
the day to idleness. Dorothy, who was Wordsworth’s alter ego, 
was his companion everywhere, that “kind of gentler spring that 
went before my steps,” the true womanly influence. But how 
different from that of the “ emancipated female” of the present 
day, and how infinitely sweeter and stronger! Dorothy was a 
great pedestrian, and long after she left Alfoxton there were 
stories amongst the old people how far she would go, and into 
what places she would scramble, wet-shod and dry-shod. Even 
at this distance of time we can enter into the zest of that walk 
in March when, after winter’s rage, the signs of spring began and 
the redbreast sang from the tall larch. The trees were still bare, 
80 were the Quantock Hills—never more bare than in the early 
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spring—and the cuckoo had not yet arrived ; but, for all that, there 
was “a blessing in the air,’ and for pent-up mortals it was 
a blessing to’ be out. We speculate where they went—was it 
along the green paths of the Quantocks, green always, both winter 
and summer; or up the combes which the dippers love to haunt; 
or down Parleston Lane to “ Kilve’s delightful shore?” Perhaps 
Edward, who was invited to be one of the party, was asked where 
he would go, and he may have chosen the sea and the foreshore 
of Kilve, for “ Kilve’s delightful shore” was evidently a favourite 
spot with Edward, if he chose it in preference to Liswyn Farm 
on that notable occasion. 

What more picturesque walk could be found than out at the 
westward or back of Alfoxton and down the well-known Parleston 
Lane, past the “ Witches’ well,” over which the hart’s-tongue ferns 
droop green all the year ; through the village of Kilve, or as it is 
locally called, Putsham, and down the lane till the old church, 
the ruined Kilve Chantry, and the sea were reached! The very 
name of Parleston is ancient, and, according to Eyton’s ‘ Domes- 
day Survey of Somerset,’ takes us back to the days of Parlo, 
a Saxon thane in the time of King Edward the Confessor. Above 
the town or ton of Parlo, now only a group of dilapidated farm 
buildings, runs the well-known Fifteen-foot boundary, the Deer- 
leap, an ancient landmark that separated the parishes of Kilve- 
cum-Stringston from Quantoxhead, running straight from the 
Quantock Hills to the sea. Then, what stories and legends could 
one not weave into the history of the old ruins of Kilve Chantry, 
where monks sang for the soul of Simon de Furneaux and many 
of his kith and kin five or six hundred years ago. There are 
still the remains of the old fish-ponds, of which the monks took 
good care, the “lawn” close by, and the fertile pasture fields 
beyond, where now the red Devons stray in restful ease. Abut- 
ting on the very shore itself is Kilve Pill, the final stage of 
the swiftly-flowing Alfoxton brook, which here expands into 
a more peaceful and stately reach, calm and collected, before it 
loses itself in the shingles and pools of the foreshore. And the 
shore itself! What quaint treasures are there! Ammonites or 
snakes which the saintly St. Keyna coming from Wales froze with 
her powerful look; queer up-tilted platforms of blue lias rock; 
strange pools and hidden nooks; the laver-rocks, where the poor 
folk gathered laver; the limpet rocks, where limpeters would 
come from Nether Stowey in laughing bands of women and 
children; the mullet pool, which mullet would haunt in due 
season ; farther out, at lowest ebb, the flat conger-benches, the 
favourite hunting-place of the villagers with dogs, sticks, and 
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“putting-rods ;” and last, not least, “ black mump,” the resort of 
the smuggling fraternity on quiet moonlight nights, with whom 
Wordsworth was, perhaps unknowingly to him, identified. 

Or, perhaps, the trio may have bent their steps eastwards 
toward Nether Stowey, not three miles’ distance, on the chance 
of meeting with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, then living at the 
Cottage— 

“that capacious soul 


“Placed on this earth to love and understand, 
And from his presence shed the light of love.” 


As we muse amongst these Alfoxton hollies is it too much to 
assume that this chapter in Wordsworth’s life was the turn of 
his destiny, that ‘“ psychological moment” when the heart and 
intellect, acted upon respectively by Dorothy and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and at first standing at the crossways in doubt, defi- 
nitely made their choice? Matthew Arnold seems to point to 
this epoch as the real beginning of the destiny of Wordsworth. 
It was a “murmur” at first, as Wordsworth once said, not 
without purpose. “ Murmuring” he said of her who sate by 
the solitary thorn, whilst Coleridge—associate with him in his 
Quantock walks—“ chaunted” the vision of the Ancient Mariner. 
It was the murmur of sympathy with the poor, the weak, and 
the disinherited. Should we conceive this to be the case, and 
we are not without proof of it in many ways, do not we possess 
a wonderful illustration of the magic “witchery of the Quan- 
tocks,” not yet understanded of the people? Sir Walter Scott 
once asked, “ Why is the harp of Quantock silent?” when, as 
we know, after their first outburst, silence seemed to fall upon the 
Quantock poets for reasons that we know well. The place itself 
has been overshadowed by the north, and the phrase “ the Lake 
Poets” has, rightly or wrongly, indelibly associated Wordsworth 
and his friends with one district especially of England, and he 
reigns himself as “sole king of rocky Cumberland.” But 
Alfoxton remains, a kind of shadowy and unexplored region, 
whither happily the foot of the too inquisitive and superficial 
explorer seldom turns, an influence rather than a name, more 
indefinable than the “ wandering voice” of Wordsworth’s cuckoo 
calling in spring. Yet none the less infallibly came there to the 
slopes of Quantock Hills a harbinger note of a new springtime in 
poesy. 

Strangers may be excused if they cannot grasp at once the full 
meaning of the “Quantock Period,” or even the precise locality 
of Alfoxton. To begin with, there are thirteen ways of spelling 
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the word itself, of which four variations are these, Alfegestone 
(Alphege’s town), Alvoceston, Alfoxton, and Alfoxden, and the 
place itself is an ancient manor going back to Saxon times, the 
ton or the town probably of Alfege. The termination “den” in 
Alfoxden is a solecism, all the other variations having naturally 
the “ton” as a suffix. Then few even amongst the local resi- 
dents know in which parish Alfoxton lies. Running close up to 
Holford it seems to fall within the parochial limits of this parish, 
but in reality Alfoxton is included in Stringston parish, which 
itself is part of Kilve-cum-Stringston, for many years a Balliol 
living. The hill above, stretching far away to the south, is 
marked in the latest Ordnance Survey as an annexe of Kilve, and 
a goodly domain it is of hundreds of acres of wild heather and 
fern. What wonder if Alfoxton is still looked upon as a kind of 
wild borderland, not even yet defined clearly in its territorial 
aspects, and still only a shadowy and almost mythopoeic resting- 
place of erratic genius. 

In the life of Wordsworth at Alfoxton there were two leading 
motives and influences making themselves heard and felt, like 
the double note of Wordsworth’s cuckoo of Laverna, repeated 
often with “sedulous iteration.” One of them is the note of 
nature’s gladness, the other the note of human sadness. In the 
“ Lines written in early Spring,” composed in Alfoxton Glen ; in 
the poem “To my Sister,” written, it is said, in front of Alfoxton 
House, perhaps under the shades of the two old oaks now still 
standing on the south side; and in “ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey ”—evidently to be credited to the Alfoxton 
period, and a most characteristic chef-d’a#uvre—we recognise the 
one note, the joy of the outside world and the freshness of nature’s 
impressions. The other note, pitched in the minor key, the 
“still sad music of humanity,” we recognise in “ Simon Lee the 
Old Huntsman,” “ Ruth,” the “Last of the Flock,” the “ For- 
saken Indian Woman,” the “Idiot Boy,” “ Her Eyes are Wild,” 
the “Thorn,” “Peter Bell,” “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” 
the “Old Cumberland Beggar,” written partly at Racedown and 
partly at Alfoxton. Let this idea sink down and become indu- 
rated in our minds—that William Wordsworth was a preacher in 
verse, and a preacher with a moral purpose. It was a general 
principle with him that poets should have a moral purpose, but 
many critics howled him down and affirmed that the principle 
was destructive of true poetry, for poets wrote swiftly and har- 
moniously as the divine afflatus was upon them, not in a too 
conscious or a too deliberate manner. We have Wordsworth’s 
own statement as to why he wrote on certain subjects. In a Post- 
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script written in 1835, long after his first works were produced, 
he observes—nearly forty years after his Alfoxton visit—* Since 
nothing, I trust, has been written but in the spirit of reflective 
patriotism, these notices are left to produce their own effect ; but, 
among the many objects of general concern, and the changes 
going forward, which I have glanced at in verse, are some specially 
affecting the lower orders of society ; in reference to these, I wish 
to add a few words in plain prose.” Wordsworth then proceeds 
to give his opinion on the Poor Law Amendment Act, and clearly 
the methods of administering relief had not recommended them- 
selves to him. The sights and sounds of abject misery had long 
forced themselves upon his notice. ‘‘ Woful,” he exclaims, “ is 
the condition of the famished Northern Indian, dependent, among 
winter snows, upon the chance passage of a herd of deer, from 
which one, if brought down by his rifle, may be made the means 
of keeping him and his companions alive. As miserable is that 
of some savage islander, who, when the land has ceased to afford 
him sustenance, watches for food which the waves may cast up, 
or in vain endeavours to extract it from the inexplorable deep. 
But neither of these is in a state of wretchedness comparable to 
that which is so often endured in civilised society ; multitudes in 
all ages have known it, of whom may be said— 


‘Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.’” 


It will be remembered that it was in 1798, whilst Wordsworth 
lived at Alfoxton, that he wrote that pathetic piece called the 
“Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” beginning— 


“ Before I see another day 
Oh let my body die away! 
In sleep I heard the northern gleams, 
The stars, they were among my dreams ”— 


alluding to the custom of the North American Indians who, when 
sickness overtakes comrades on their travels, whether male or 
female, abandoned them to their fate, leaving only a little water, 
food, and fuel. Yet the fate of some of the poverty-stricken 
people in England seemed even worse than this, and their evil 
plight causes Wordsworth to give utterance to what sounds a 
modern socialistic theory—that “all persons who cannot find 
employment or procure wages sufficient to support the body in 
health and strength, are entitled to a maintenance by law.” 
There were hard times in West Somerset a hundred years or even 
eighty years ago. Beautiful as Alfoxton was, fair as was the 
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scenery of the Quantocks, there lurked in the combes and villages 
many distressful cases, many victims of the unexpected blows of 
fortune, so that, like Adam in Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ the poor 
soul might exclaim— 


“Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man: did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me? 

My will 
Concurred not to my being.” 


One grim fact alone will testify to the distress of Stringstun 
parish, the very parish in which Wordsworth sojourned, and it is 
this—that the amount of rates for poor relief rose from £49 5s. 3d. 
in 1792 to the enormous total of £157 1s. 6d. in 1802. 

There is this one point in Wordsworth’s Postscript which 
proves indirectly and by internal evidence the permanence of 
ideas once formed and expressed during the Alfoxton period. In 
the passage already quoted (1835) he alludes, we see, to the 
hardships of the North American tribes to emphasise the fact of 
poverty at home. Had he forgotten that in 1798, at Alfoxton, 
this same image and this same figure of distress had already 
occurred to him, and had furnished a subject of a poem? Possibly 
not; and the iteration of the argument confirms our view that 
Wordsworth had imbibed at Alfoxton certain fixed ideas which 
lasted him his lifetime. His mind reverted, after a series of years, 
to its first impressive and definite awakening. Elsewhere we 
find a corroboration of this view, and the memory of Wordsworth 
is oft reverting to the Quantock days. Here it was, according to 
his own showing, that the subject and the ideas, set forth in his 
beautiful sonnets to the river Duddon, had their origin. In a 
note of his own upon these sonnets, published in 1820, he 
confesses that he had long proceeded in the work of their 
composition without altogether realising that the ground had 
been pre-occupied, as far as intention went, by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who, more than twenty years ago, 7.c., in 1798, used to 
speak of writing a rural poem called the “Brook.” But 
Wordsworth’s muse no longer waits, and laughingly trusts that 
Coleridge will excuse the trespass and murmur something in 
concert with “the Duddon.” Undoubtedly the influence of the one 
mind upon the other is remarkable, and throws a light upon the 
source of Wordsworth’s inspiration even down to its very date 
and locale. The idea once formed is never abandoned—it is 
part of the furniture of his mind—and the sleuth-like tenacity 
of Wordsworth working along a trail is in vivid contrast to the 
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casual methods of Coleridge. In this case the trail reaches back 
to Alfoxton. But we really want nothing more than Words- 
worth’s own lines in the conclusion of the “ Prelude.” He bids his 
“Beloved Friend” look back upon that summer of indulgent 
skies spent upon the Quantocks. His great scheme involves a 
retrospect (and the pleasures of anamnesis are great), so he 
leads us to the fountain-head of the inspiration. With pathetic 
fidelity he invokes the images of former years; he bids these 
years, as it were, to turn backwards in their flight; he calls up 
old scenes, “the airy ridges” and “sylvan combes” of the 
Quantocks, and then, in the fulness of his heart, he adds— 


“When thou dost to that summer turn thy thoughts 
And hast before thee all which then we were 
To thee, in memory of that happiness 
It will be known, by thee, at least, my Friend, 
Felt, that the history of a Poet’s mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard; 
To thee the work shall justify itself.” 


What is this but a dedication in the same breath as a poetically 
consecrated memory? ‘This work—what was it? The greatest 
that Wordsworth himself could think of or contemplate. As we 
pause for a moment beneath the hollies of Alfoxton a light seems 


to flash upon the history of the inner intentions of Wordsworth, 
and upon the inception of that august undertaking, the growth 
of the individual mind. 

As a social reformer Wordsworth was still, in 1798, as a “ voice 
in the wilderness.” The poor man at the gate was still unheeded, 
or at any rate heeded far less than he deserved. The rustic life 
of England was condemned to obscurity a hundred years ago, and 
what poetry or pathos could then be found in it? The modern 
villager with his “benefit societies,” “club walkings,” “reading- 
rooms,” “social meetings,” “cricket and football clubs,” and all 
the advantages of cheap education and cheap living, leads a 
feather-bed existence by comparison. Now he seems almost the 
spoilt child of circumstances. With ourselves philanthropic lay- 
men are common enough; but, a hundred years ago, such men as 
Thomas Poole of Nether Stowey—the intimate friend, as all the 
world knows, of Coleridge and Wordsworth; who inaugurated a 
“woman’s club” in Nether Stowey, and encouraged a local band, 
both of which still exist—were few and far between. A hundred 
years ago there was no fashionable “slumming” in big towns, 
and very little philanthropic care in the remote villages. 

The object of Wordsworth was for a long time misunderstood 
and unappreciated. To the critics he appeared only as a literary 
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revolutionist, and his words neither poetry nor good prose. “ This 
will never do,” exclaimed Jeffreys in the Edinburgh. Even one 
of the reviewers in the Quarterly Review made the mistake of 
insinuating that Wordsworth’s rdle of champion and poet of the 
poor had been anticipated by Crabbe (No. 281). If Wordsworth 
sang of rustic life and of common things, so indeed, this critic 
argued, had Crabbe. A greater injustice to Wordsworth could 
scarcely have been done. How differently had these two poets 
expressed themselves! They were as far as the poles asunder 
in language, thought, and intention. Crabbe’s ‘Village’ and 
Crabbe’s ‘ Borough,’ whilst revealing the lowest and most vicious 


traits of the poor, simply repel us with disgust. Crabbe 
exclaimed— 


“TI paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 
And again— 


“Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know, 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty row, 
By the warm alley and the long close lane; 
There mark the fractured door, the broken pane, 
Where flags the noontide air, and, as we pass, 
We fear to breathe the putrefying mass.” 


Crabbe posed as an author in 1783, several years before the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ were published, and his ‘Borough,’ a poem in 
twenty-four letters, appeared in 1810. There is no progress, no 
high intention, and very little originality. The men and manners 
of a small seaport town, to which Crabbe introduces us in “the 
Borough,” do not provide material for representation of general 
nature, and the Hogarthian realisms of the “ Anchor” and of the 
“Card Club” do not commend themselves. The artist is too 
rough and too coarse. He paints with glaring colours and offends 
the eye and judgment. He gives no pathos to poverty, no 
decency to destitution. It is the ugliness of dirt and despair, and 
there is very little of true nature description to redeem it all. 

Far different are the methods by which Wordsworth strove to 
work. It is true that vice and misery are the same wherever they 
are, and that purling streams and open hill-sides cannot make 
them less hideous; but when we describe a story, and write with 
a purpose, here surely the artist in words, and the poet especially, 
has his especial vocation, if he wishes to evoke the sympathy of 
his hearers and make them “mourn with those that mourn.” 
One touch of nature, meaning human nature, makes the whole 
world kin, as we know; but cannot the appeal be made stronger 
when touches of nature, meaning the outside world, are added to 
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fill in the picture. Keats’ Ruth “standing in tears amid the alien 
corn, listening, sick for home, to the nightingale’s song,” is a 
more pathetic object to us than Ruth described simply in the 
unpicturesque and unlovely details of poverty. So Wordsworth’s 
“Ruth,” dwelling alone under the greenwood tree, coming to the 
banks of Tone “setting her little water-mills,” and in childish 
fashion playing amidst the scenes of her early childhood, un- 
conscious of her wreck, is infinitely more pathetic and attractive 
than Ruth as she might have appeared in the parish reports, or 
to the more grossly realistic fancy of Crabbe. For Ruth abides 
as a permanent creation and as one of the world’s types. 

Matthew Arnold, in his poem the “ Youth of Nature,” has 
called back to our notice this sad Quantock story, as “old as the 
hills” themselves in its general features. The follies and the 
weaknesses of mankind are inherent and perpetual; “ the still sad 
music of humanity” is always going on; men and women come 
and go, and their place knows them no more, nature being 
unchanged alone, and, as the smooth lapping sea covers up the 
foul vestiges of a storm, so the quiescent beneficence of nature is 
apparent everywhere, by land as well as by sea, soothing, calming 
and restoring— 


“ And, far to the south, the breath 
Still blows in the Quantock combes 
By the favourite waters of Ruth.” 


There are two ways of laying bare by description the story of 
human crime and human suffering : one is the direct realistic, or it 
may be coarse method of narration, such as may suit some minds ; 
the other the indirect, suggestive, pathetic, and by far the more 
forcible method, which Wordsworth chose. That the sorrows of 
the disinherited ones of the earth should be told in simple 
language with the setting of the woods, the hills and the streams, 
was a leading idea with Wordsworth, and this probably gives us a 
clue to the subject-matter of many of the poems included in the 
‘Lyrical Ballads.’ 

Indeed, we might even philosophise more deeply still and 
gather from Wordsworth’s attitude a hint as to the eurrent forces 
of the age. For Wordsworth was carried along by the Zeitgeist 
more, perhaps, than even he himself suspected. In his gentle 
nature the fires of the French Revolution, which had burned 
there once, had lost their lurid light and shone through his 
genius, as through a medium, with a soft and chastened glow. 

His sympathies, as well as those of his fellow-workers, were far- 
reaching and abiding, and if we look carefully for the germ of all 
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the social and philanthropic legislation which is characteristic 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century, we shall find it 
hidden away, no less in the writings of the romantic school of 
poets, than in the tracts and circulars of the Abolitionists and 
Emancipists. The influence of such writers as Coleridge and 
Wordsworth must be regarded as working on parallel lines with 
that of Clarkson and Wilberforce; and Wordsworth when he 
inscribed, in 1807, his fine sonnet to Thomas Clarkson, and the 
final passing of the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
indicated how real was the sympathy between poets and practical 
philanthropists. For Clarkson, as indeed for Wordsworth, the 
reformation of sentiment to be worked was an uphill task and 
“an obstinate hill to climb,” but it was destined for both that 
their zeal should be rewarded. 

Wordsworth, when he lived at Alfoxton, was indebted deeply to 
the neighbourhood for his scenes and characters—how deeply none 
can quite realise, unless they have lived close by—and, here, 
in this remote corner of Somersetshire, experienced the genius 
loct, and felt the hidden human life of these hills. They 
should have gathered, by hearsay and by common tradition, what 
kind of people he met, and what kind of stories and legends he 
heard. For instance, every time Wordsworth, and, it might be, 
his sister Dorothy with him, passed out of the Alfoxton avenue, 
there was a poor man at the gate, the Lazarus of society, living 
how best he might in poverty and old age. This was “Simon 
Lee, the old huntsman” of the Quantocks. Under the shade of 
two ash-trees, which still survive, the cottage and small allotment 
of the old man used to exist. The site is still pointed out by old 
men, one of whom, strangely enough, reminds one, in his rdle and 
character, of what Simon Lee may have been. The scenery, as 
described by Wordsworth, is thoroughly Quantockian, although, 
with a poet’s licence, the locale of the poem is “ the sweet shire of 
Cardigan, not far from pleasant Ivor’s Hall.” Simon Lee was 
better known as Christopher Trickey, and he was the huntsman, 
who would run with the hounds over the Quantocks or the valleys 
below, carrying with him a light pole, by means of which he 
would nimbly vault over stiles and hedges in pursuit of hare or 
fox or even Quantock deer, for in those days it seemed to matter 
little what quarry was in front of the pack. More than fifty 
years ago, a “bobbery” pack used to hunt the extreme eastern 
slopes of the Quantocks, where the Egmont property existed, 
under the guidance of old Woodrow, and the rustics in the 
neighbourhood would join with zest in the sport. Many are the 
tales which old veterans now tell of the long runs they used to 
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take, and these runs in their excited imaginations grow longer 
and longer as years roll by. Each one of them is a laudator 
temporis acti, and the solitudes of the Quantocks must have been a 
veritable Nimrod’s paradise, although not hunted according to 
modern precise methods. So, as you listen to the old rustics’ tales 
(and there are very few of them left) the vision of Christopher 
Trickey becomes a real living one, and there he lived by what is 
called “ the dog pound” close to Alfoxton gate. Curiosity induced 
the writer to look up old Christopher Trickey in the Stringston 
parish rate-book, as it seemed doubtful whether such a legendary 
hero existed, but there he was true enough, just such a pauper as 
Wordsworth described him. In 1797, this entry occurs: “ Paid 
Christopher Trickey in distress, 8s.,” and in 1798, the year that 
Wordsworth saw him, this still more suggestive entry : “ Paid 
Christopher Trickey 38 weeks at 1s, 6d., £2 17s.” 

In 1799, poor Christopher Trickey disappears from Alfoxton 
altogether, and is taken in a cart to Cotheliston at a charge of 3s. 
Other entries prove ‘the meagre estate of this poor “running 
huntsman merry ” now broughtlow. When Wordsworth sees him 
he is trying to uproot an old tree, to carry home, doubtless, and 
warm himself thereby, and Wordsworth seeing his despondent 
efforts, for the old man’s strength has gone from him, loosens it 
with a few vigorous blows and earns his gratitude. 


“The tears into his eyes were brought, 

And thanks and praises seemed to run 

So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


The “ Old Cumberland Beggar ” was written partly at Racedown 
and partly at Alfoxton, The old man was of that type which was 
fast disappearing—not the professional beggar, but an old villager 
who, within a certain district, and along a well-known beat, 
levied little alms and contributions upon his neighbours. 
Yonder he sits, as Wordsworth describes it, at a well-known spot 
at the bottom of a steep incline, a quiet sorrowful man, “sur- 
rounded by those wild unpeopled hills,” eating his scanty meal 
in solitude, with the small mountain birds alone as his companions, 
who fear not to come within the length of half his staff. ‘The 
same idea of the tameness of the wild birds in the presence of 
the old occurs again in the little poem of “ Animal Tranquillity 
and Decay,” that was written in 1798, and is one of the Alfoxton 
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poems. Yet such a poor traveller has need of all our sympathy, 
and Wordsworth exclaims— 


“But deem not this man useless. Statesmen! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances... 
... deem him not 
A burthen of the earth! ’Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 


. should exist 
Divorced from good.” 


Such a poor hulk of humanity should not be allowed to be cast 
out of view. He has his claims upon our pity; and Wordsworth, 
as he writes, is evidently combatting with some vehemence the 
spirit of callous indifference to the wants of others that prevailed 
in those days. The old mendicant has his uses, if only to remind 
his fellow-creatures that there is such a blessed thing as charity. 
Even the poorest poor when they give him of their little must be 
glad to think that they are “the fathers and the dealers out of 
some small blessings” to others. Then Wordsworth leaves him 
with a blessing on his head, and with a wish that, as long as he 
may wander, he may feel the freshness of the valleys and have 
around him “ the melody of woodland birds.” The “ Last of the 
Flock ” is a genuine Quantock picture, the truth of which can be 
at once recognised by those who know the locality of Alfoxton 
and the ways of the villagers. Close to the spot where old Simon 
Lee used to live there extends the broad space of the “ bowling- 
green,” at the entrance to Holford Combe, and the long winding 
uplands of that part of the Quantocks known as “Lower and 
Higher Hareknaps,” all lying within the parish boundaries of 
Kilve-cum-Stringston. On these wastes many hill sheep and 
ponies are still found, some of them belonging to the tenant- 
farmers of the valleys and others to the poorer cottagers. From 
time immemorial all who could afford it in the Quantock villages, 
and owned certain small freeholds, ran their little flocks on the 
hills above. In the woods also they couldjgather sticks and fuel. 
Up to the present day these customs survive in their entirety. 
In Wordsworth’s poem one of these privileged villagers buys a 
ewe, and— 


“Year by year my stock it grew, 
And from this one, this single ewe, 
Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 
As fine a flock as ever grazed! 
Upon the Quantock Hills they fed, 
They throve and we at home did thrive.” 
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Presently, as poverty became more pressing and family cares 
arose — 
“My pride was tamed, and in our grief 
I of the parish asked relief.” 


The answer was— 


“How can we give to you 
What to the poor is due?” 


—the guardians acting up to the well-known poor law principle, 
that until a man is stripped of all he has nothing must be given, 
and so the flock melted away. Thus ended the efforts of this poor 
man to better himself. It was a tale of tears, woe and dis- 
appointment. 

The pathetic note is deeper still in “ Ruth” and the “Thorn,” 
which deal with the more tragic and the more sensational evils of 
life. Whether there was a real “Ruth” at Alfoxton or in the 
neighbourhood the writer is unable to discover from the parish 
rate-books. There was a Ruth Chillcot in Stringston parish 
who is in receipt of constant relief for nearly twenty years. The 
end comes in 1809, when these two brief entries occurs: “ Paid for 
a shroud for Ruth Chilleot, 5s. 3d.” “Paid for a coffin for 
ditto, 15s, 3d.” Whether this was Wordsworth’s “ Ruth” matters 
not. In the poem Ruth is a little Quantock girl who is left 
motherless and, when her father marries again, she, not seven 
years old,— 


“A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill 
In thoughtless freedom bold.” 


She made herself a pipe of straw in her merry childlike mood, and 
drew sounds from it like that of “winds and floods,” and built 
herself a little bower upon the green, doubtless the green at the 
entrance of Holford Combe facing the Alfoxton woods. Thus 
she grew to woman’s estate, “not sad nor gay;” and then comes 
the old story of man’s love and man’s faithless betrayal. A young 
man who had emigrated to Georgia returns to his home, and 
Othello-like pours his tale of travel and wanderings into the poor 
rustic Desdemona’s ear. He speaks of the freedom and loveliness 
of the wilderness— 
“Of many an endless, endless lake 


With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands.” 


It would be pleasant to wander there with an easy mind and find 
“a home in every glade ”—a picture of Arcadia which would no 
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doubt commend itself to the poor of those days, to whom emigra- 
tion was constantly preached by political economists as the 
sovereign remedy for distress. Did not Coleridge and Wordsworth 
once think of the banks of the Susquehanna? Sweet Ruth is 
asked to come asa helpmate in those primeval forests and she 
consented to sail across the sea. They were married, but on the 
shore itself the bride is deserted, and this trouble unhinges her 
mind. She becomes one of the world’s sad vagrants— 


“Where it liked her best she sought 
For shelter and for bread.” 


She goes back to her child’s life and lives upon the hill or 
“rests by the bank of Tone.” Her flute at evening is heard by 
the Quantock woodman, and to Wordsworth himself she is a 
familiar sight as he passes her on the hills— 


“Setting her little water mills 
By spouts and fountains wild.” 


The “Thorn” is a Quantock poem with distinctively Quantock 
scenery. Here and there, scattered about over the Quantocks, 
are strange weather-beaten and stunted thorns. In the early 
summer they surprise us sometimes with their show of white 
blossoms, flourishing long after the thorns in the valley. Some- 
times they have been regarded as old and venerable enough to 
be parish boundaries. One was so accounted on the high ridge 
known as “Robin Upright,” near Witheman’s Pool, just above 
“'Lady’s Fountain,” and served as a landmark between Kilve and 
Quantoxhead parishes. Another, and a still more noted one, is 
“Lucy,” or less euphoniously, “ Lousy Thorn,” which appears on 
an old map of the Quantocks in 1640. It is on the road that 
leads from Halsway to Bicknoller Post. Such a thorn, dwarfed 
and stunted, Wordsworth describes well— 


“Tt is a mass of knotted joints, 
A wretched thing forlorn; . 
Like rock or stone it is o’ergrown, 
With lichens to the very top, 
And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 
A melancholy crop.” 


Close beside this aged thorn is the fresh and lovely sight of a 
hill of moss just half a foot in height. These little bunches of 
green moss are often met with on the Quantocks. In size 
Wordsworth describes this especial hill of moss to be as large as 
an infant’s grave. Travellers must beware when they climb the 
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hill, for there by the thorn is “ a woman in a scarlet cloak,” who, 
to herself, is crying a sad refrain— 


“Oh misery! oh misery! 
Oh woe is me! oh misery!” 


Then Wordsworth tells the sad story of Martha and of Stephen 
Hill. The name of Hill is still a common one in the country, and 
Wordsworth may have been so true to his story as even to repro- 
duce the name as he did in the unpublished “ Walford Tragedy.” 
Again it is the old, old story of faithless betrayal. Yet there 
was a mystery over it all not quite cleared up— 


“For what became of this poor child 
No mortal ever knew; 
Nay—if a child to her were born 
No earthly tongue could tell.” 


This seemed to be a secret kept between Martha Ray and the 
Quantock clouds. The thorn, the pond (doubtless Witheman’s 
Pool) and the hill of moss became invested with superstition. 
The moss was said to be spotted red with drops of the infant’s 
blood; if you looked intently in the pool the shadow of the baby 
could be seen; and, when some inquisitive spirits ventured to dig 
the hill of moss with spades, lo and behold! it began to stir, and 
for fifty yards or more the grass shook upon the ground. As in 
Virgil, Bk. iii., when Aineas disturbs the grave of Polydorus— 


“Nam, que prima solo ruptis radicibus arbor 
Vellitur, huic atro liquuntur sanguine gutte, 
Et terram tabo maculant.” 


Strange and ghostly sounds were often heard. For below in 
the churchyard in the late hours of night, when the wind blew 
down the combes, some people averred that voices were heard. 
Martha was the restless mournful spirit of the heather whose 
refrain of woe, ‘Oh misery! oh misery!” symbolic of the eternal 
woe and calamities of mankind, could be heard— 


“ By day and in the silent night, 
When all the stars shone clear and bright.” 


Up to the present day the rolling downs and sylvan combes of 
the Quantocks are not without their gloomy traditions. Their 
very nomenclature suggests tragedies, weird stories and uncanny 
tales. In Kilve Common, that forms part of the Quantocks (and 
Kilve-cum-Stringston was in reality Wordsworth’s parish when 
he lived at Alfoxton), there is the well-known Devil’s Galloping 
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Path, rough and rocky, a difficult descent even in broad day- 
light. Just beyond Kilve Common, and on that part of the 
hills known as “ Stowey Customs,” there is “ Dead Woman’s 
Ditch ;” not far from Witheman’s Pool, and on the Kilve Common 
itself, there is ‘Dead Boy,” the name ofa small hollow or heading 
ofacombe. Here tradition still has it that a woman abandoned 
a child and left it on the heather, and, in the writer’s mind, 
there is no doubt that this was the story Wordsworth heard and 
worked upon, especially as the pool and the thorn can be found 
close at hand. 

Just beyond are Lady’s Fountain and Lady’s Wood, also in Kilve 
parish, which, of course, suggest a less gruesome dedication, the 
spring or fountain being probably dedicated in olden times to 
“Our Lady,” just as in “Seven Wells Combe,” a little farther 
over on the south, there are two dedications to fountains, those 
namely to St. David and St. Nicolas. Near Lucy Thorn is the 
terrible and alarming name of “Slaughter Combe,” so out of place 
on the peaceful Quantocks, but possibly indicating some battle or 
conflict of former days, for names have a wonderful vitality, as we 
all know. From their natural position the Quantocks, affording 
as they do a neutral ground or open common to the surrounding 
parishes, have become a kind of refuge whither outcasts from 
society, often more sinned against than sinning, or poor witlings, 
would betake themselves out of other people’s way. There is one 
such witling at least that the writer knows of there now, who 
might have given a study to Wordsworth. He adds yet another 
proof how Wordsworth really selected his characters from actual 
life, and how intently he listened for and caught up the notes of 
human affliction, in such a poem as the “ Idiot Boy.” 

The Walford murder, which forms the subject of an unpublished 
poem by Wordsworth, is a Quantock tragedy and was enacted 
within the boundaries of the parish of Dodington, a mile or so 
from Alfoxton House. Walford wasa native of Over Stowey, and 
followed the occupation of a charcoal-burner on the Quantocks. 
He is said to have been a fine man of prepossessing appearance, 
and popular with all classes. An affection arose between him 
and Ann Rice (the Agnes of Wordsworth’s poem), the daughter of 
a miller. Unfortunately for Walford, he contracted an intimacy 
with a “poor stupid creature, almost an idiot,” who threw herself 
in his way. A child was born and, the matter coming to the 
knowledge of the magistrates, they demanded of Walford that he 
should either marry the woman or give security for maintenance. 
Walford decided to marry, but no happiness came of this union; 
and, in a moment of passion, he struck his wife and killed her. 
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He was tried at Taunton Gaol and condemned to be hung close to 
the spot where he had murdered his wife. This was in a field 
called “ Noggs Head,” in the parish of Dodington, close to the 
wild outskirts of the Quantock woods. Old men still living hand 
down many curious stories about the murder and the execution. 
One of them is that the murderer, when he tried to lift the body 
to cast it down a mine-hole, found it too heavy to move, although 
he was a strong man. Another is that the wife would often 
appear to him ina vision holding up the child. On the day of 
the execution almost all the neighbourhood, as was then the 
custom, both old and young, flocked to the scene. The prisoner 
was taken up on the cart, and as he passed the mine-hole he 
uttered a deep groan. He died with confession on his lips. As 
he was swung off into eternity a hare rushed past, according to 
the rustic tale, from which the dogs shrunk and put their noses 
or “nuzzled” amongst the dresses of the women, as if in fear. 
But the most touching incident of all was when the prisoner, just 
before the fatal signal was given, asked to see Ann Rice, his once 
affianced bride. She was not far off, half concealed in the bushes 
behind the brow of the hill. She came up trembling, the 
sympathising crowd making way for her, and for ten minutes she 
knelt on the straw beside him whilst he talked to her; but no one 
ever knew what passed between them, and Ann Rice never told. 
As she stumbled, half blind from the terrible scene, she fell and 
broke her leg. For a year and a day it is said that the murderer 
hung suspended in his skeleton dress and then fell down. Being 
in a conspicuous place “ Walford’s Gibbet” was seen far and near. 
More by accident than through any refinement of cruelty, it is 
said that the bedridden mother of the murderer lying in a cottage, 
called the “Warren House,” down below, could see the ghastly 
spectacle. Ann Rice lived a single life always, the story of her 
life being told, and to the last her heart and memory were with 
poor Jack Walford. 

There may be, therefore, some advantage in studying more 
minutely these Quantock Poems of Wordsworth. In themselves 
they reveal a picture of rural life common enough in England a 
hundred years ago. There is a family likeness among these 
poems, and they turn chiefly, if not altogether, upon the distress 
and follies of the poor and their uncared-for status. To speak of 
the trials of the poorer classes in simple and unadorned phrases 
was long regarded as scarcely the function of an exalted poet. 
Some might have termed it maudlin sentimentality. Yet in 
Wordsworth there is no lack of strength and nerve power, for he 
was a strong man physically and intelledtually, and we need not 
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turn over the pages of his verses long without discovering this. 
He could help old Simon Lee the huntsman with a few vigorous 
blows of the mattock, and he could help him with the pen. No; 
let us rather look upon the spirit of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ as the 
spirit of a new age, the avant-couriere of more enlightened times 
and of broader sympathies. The holly grove of Alfoxton reveals 
itself more and more as a locus classicus; and the dead leaves, as 
they flutter at our feet, seem to frame themselves, in the twilight 
of the undergrowth, as the leaves of the Cumzan Sybil into some 
prophetic legend that has “ Wordsworth Trismegistus” as its 
motto. 


Witi1am GRESWELL. 





A Dulditch Angel. 
A SKETCH. 


“Sune lived by my side a matter o’ sixty yare, and she niver so 
much as laid a straw i’ my path,” said old Angel to me, speaking 
of the wife he had just buried. 

He was a little old man, blue-eyed, white-haired, apple-cheeked. 
He was dressed in the Sunday suit which had distinguished him, 
perhaps, from the time when he went courting the paragon he 
lamented: a long velveteen coat, adorned with brass buttons; 
a tall hat, decorated with a hat-band now, worn at the back 
of his head. Under one arm he carried a huge green umbrella, 
under the other a heavy stick. Outside his own gate he never 
ventured without these implements of offence and defence; he 
brought both to church as regularly as he brought his Bible 
and Prayer-book; I never remember to have seen him use either. 

There may have been, in former years, weather “big” enough 
to warrant him in mounting the green umbrella, but he spoke of 
present-day downfalls cheerfully as “a m/isture,” and let the 
rain beat upon his round, rosy face, and pour off the battered 
brim of his tall hat, keeping his gingham safely under his arm 
the while. Perhaps he shrank from seeming to claim a 
superiority over the other men who have no spare cash for 
such trivialities as umbrellas, and who adopt no protection from 
the storm other than an old artificial manure sack flung over 
their shoulders. Perhaps he feared lest the rain should injure 
the dear possession. It was never unfolded; neither was his 
stick used for support. 

Old Angel lived at the extremity of the parish in a little 
one-storeyed cottage, planted all alone behind a long strip of 
garden, where marigolds and the dark columbine, tall white 
lilies, and the old York and Lancaster rose grew among the 
gooseberry and currant bushes. For Angel was, as will be seen, 
a man of sentiment and encouraged the beautiful. 
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The garden boasted also a very old greengage tree, the pride of 
old Angel’s heart. 

With his umbrella and his stick tucked away under his arms, 
he would toddle up to the Rectory in the early spring to solicit 
orders for the fruit. It was an unceasing satisfaction to him— 
a satisfaction, however, which he politely strove to conceal— 
that there was not a greengage tree in all the Rectory garden. 

“T thought as how I’d be betimes wi’ ye for the gages,” he 
would say, “I thought as how I'd give ye fust chancet. I ha’ 
heared tell as th’ Rev’rend is agraable to th’ fruit; and I think, 
ef so be as my mem’ry don’t mislade me, ye ha’nt a gage i’ yer 
orn gaarden?” 


We always hastened to confirm this point and to lament the 
fact. 

“Mayhap ’tis made up to ye,” he would continue, as one who 
was loath to press an advantage. ‘“Theer be a fine bully 
(bullace tree) I know i’ th’ orchard—for one day we was a-talkin’ 
matters over, th’ Rev’rend and me, and he telled me so his-self. 
He di’n’t patronomise th’ bully like th’ gages, from what he let on. 
to me. Howsever, there be a good show t’ year—th’ tree be a 
picter for blow, and ef so be as th’ kerstels (clusters) set, yer may 
reckon I'll be able to ’blige ye. An’ ef so be as I kin, my dear 
wumman, you may be sure I wull.” 

The time of blossom was the only time of triumph for old Angel ; 
for the harvest of the tree was apt to be sadly disappointing. We, 
at the Rectory, have had to make up to him for the deficiency of 
the measure we had ordered by unmeasured praise of the quality 
of the fruit. 

“Tis a good gage,” the old- fellow would admit dis- 
passionately, looking mournfally upon the pint or so of the 
plums—the entire crop—he was transferring from his basket to 
our own; “and the Rev’rend is agraable to th’ fruit, I know. 
The bully be a useful sort’er a plum, but he ain’t to comparison in 
tastiness to th’ gage.” 

The tears ran down his cheeks as he talked about the old 
wife he had just laid in the churchyard. It was of her goodness 
to him alone he spoke; but for years we, in Dulditch, had 
witnessed his patience, his tenderness, his unfailing devotion 
to the peevish and afflicted old woman, whose loss he now 
artlessly mourned. 

She was, it had seemed to us, a troublesome, unlovable patient ; 
fractious, ungrateful, indocile. In the last years of her life she 
had been imbecile, as well as incurably afflicted in other ways. 
As gently and as wisely as a good mother waits on her stricken 
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child did the old husband wait upon his wife. There were no 
near neighbours, and those from a distance who had lent a 
helping hand soon tired of the unremunerative office. He made 
no protest or complaint. Cheerfully and alone he laboured on. 

A young man rejoices over his bride, wondering at her beauty, 
waiting on her whims, indulging her caprices, worshipping her 
with heart and eye; and the world smiles indulgent at the pretty 
sight. Over such a devotion as this of the ignorant old pauper 
husband to his unlovely, ungracious old wife, it has seemed to me 
that the angels themselves might smile, well-pleased. 

“Tl tell ye how’t be,” he said, with his little half-childish 
chuckle, one day when I had been moved to express to him my 
appreciation of his untiring care and tenderness, “I'll tell ye th’ 
wuds I used ter say ter my old wumman in our young time, 
when her and me, happen, di’n’t allust think alike, as, happen, 
men and women sometimes don’t, ‘Meery,’ I'd say, ‘ Meery,’ 
(these hare be th’ wuds) ‘ theer’s on’y one thing to be put down 
to yar favour, Meery, bor,’ I'd say, ‘and that be—I love yer.’” 

He nodded his head triumphantly at this reminiscence. “'Tha’s 
how’t be, ye see, wi’ Meery and me,” he cried in concluding the 
matter, “'Tha’s how’t be.” 

About his poverty, any more than about his trials with his 
invalid wife, he never complained. He was neither ungrateful 
for kindness, nor avaricious of benefits. He was incapable of 
grudging what fell to another’s share or was given to another’s 
necessity. More than once he refused the little money-help that 
could be offered him. 

“Kape it yerself, my dare wumman,” he said, his stiff fingers 
closing mine upon the coin in my hand, “ Ye’ll maybe want it as 
much as ine. I ha’ heered tell as how money’s skeerse up to th’ 
Rect’ry ; and th’ Rev’rend he don’t look no matters hisself. Come 
sickness, tha’s expensive, as ye’'ll find, mayhap. Kape ’t yerself, 
and thenk ’e.” 

For any little service he did accept, the white lilies, the red 
and white striped roses of his garden payed a pretty toll. So sure 
asa can of broth, a medicine-bottle filled with wine, was dispatched 
to him so surely did old Angel present himself with the floral 
tribute gathered from among the gooseberry bushes. It was in 
payment for the old night-shirt from the Rector’s stock, given 
him to be buried in, that he insisted on bequeathing me the 
lavender bush from beside his door. 

The last garment which shall drape their mortal bodies is 
always a matter of serious import to the poor. It was with much 
reluctance that old Angel confided to me the fact that the shirt 
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which had been set aside for his own burial had been taken to 
deck the body of his wife; she, during the irresponsible condition 
of the last years of her life, having “made a hand o’ th’ shimmy” 
she had provided for the occasion. 

The lavender-bush was especially precious to her husband, as 
“Meery ” had set it, and had always “favoured” the plant. He 
had “ strowed” her body with the flowers when she lay in her 
coffin, he told me. 

Angel had been born and bred a Primitive Methodist, but 
seceded from that body twenty years or so before his death, and 
came over to the Church, the reason he gave being that he 
wished to “set under” a gentleman. 

“Why, him as prache at chapel b’ain’t no better nor me,” he 
used to say, with fine contempt. ‘‘ Wha’s th’ good o’ his settin’ 
hisself up ter mandate ter me? Gi’ me a preacher as kin look 
down on yer, high and haughty-like, to hold forth. I don’t, so to 
say, set no store by none o’ them smiley and similiar (familiar) 
ones.” 

He was an out-and-out Conservative, although he never knew 
it, and was always on the side of the moneyed classes and of 
authority. 

“Them as ha’ th’ proputty is them as oughter rule,” he said. 
“Tis for th’ quality to ha’ th’ haughtiness, and for we to ha’ th’ 
manners. Manners don’t cost nowt, as I tell ’em, and a man’ll be 
a sight o’ time a-wearin’ up’s hat by touchin’ on it. As fur 
a-settin’ up ter be akal (equal) alonger th’ gentry and sech like— 
why ’t can’t niver be done—niver! Theer be them, sure enow, 
and hare be we, and us can’t imitate ter say as we be o’ th’ same 
pattern. Why, even in heaven, bless th’ Lord, theer be the 
angels and the archangels, and ef so be as I ha’ to chuse when I 
git theer, I think, happen, ’t’ll be th’ lessest o’ th’ two I make 
ch’ice on.” 

Such views would not meet with approval in the White Hart 
sanded kitchen, or even in Littleproud’s shop, but old Angel was 
not a frequenter of either place. 

He was one of the Rector’s staunchest upholders, although his 
favourite form of defence, when put down in black and white, 
appears somewhat of the lukewarm order, and his praise seems to 
some of us unnecessarily faint. 

“That he’s a por critter I b’ain’t a-denyin’,” he would say 


dispassionately, “ but them as know tell ter me there ain’t much 
ch’ice among em. An’ ef so be as we ha’n’t got much ter boast 
on, we must be thankful for no wuss. Th’ Rev’rend—yew kin see 


he’ve got book-larnin’ by the wacant look on ’m; and I’m one for 
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heerin’ them as ha’ book-larnin’ hold forth. Ef so be as yew 
ha’n’t th’ onderstandin’ for’t—’tis wallable all th’ same. I ha’n’'t 
naught to say agin th’ Rev’rend, considerin’ his capacity o’ life.” 

It is said that the greatest compliment a man can pay his wife 
is to take another after her death. The number of wives who 
wish to have the admiration of their husbands so expressed is 
probably small. Be that as it may, it is certain that old Angel, 
who had loved and sincerely mourned his wife, lost no time in 
trying to replace her. He was specially attracted to our own 
faithful and invaluable domestic through the coincidence of her 
bearing the Christian name of the deceased Mrs. Angel. On the 
day that he called to arrange with the Rector the hour for the 
burying he made an offer of himself, hand and heart, stick, 
umbrella, and one-and-sixpence a week, to our Mary while he 
waited in the kitchen. 

We were a little shocked at such precipitancy, but we soon 
learnt that even this was not his first affaire, he having already 
proposed matrimony to Susannah Chaney, the widow woman who 
had been summoned to lay Mary Angel forth. 

Our Mary always refused to believe that she herself was not 
the widower’s first choice, and she stoutly discredited Mrs. 
Chaney’s report. For although Mary had treated the old man’s 
proposal with the savagest contempt, the report that another had 
seen fit to refuse him filled her with fury. 

“Oh, dessay!” she said with fine disdain, and dashing the 
crockery about, as is her reprehensible habit when her temper is 
disturbed. ‘ Refuged on ’m, have she? Oh, dessay! What 
Marg’et! Ketch ’er at it!” 

But Mary’s anger could not alter facts, and it is well authenti- 
cated that within the six weeks following his wife’s death old 
Angel made as many as a dozen offers of marriage. Among 
women of all ages, from eighteen years to eighty, he sought a mate, 
and I, for my part, think it a great pity he could not find one. 
He was a cheerful, chirpy, companionable little old man, and he 
found his solitary fate very hard to bear. In marrying, I believe 
that he was chiefly anxious to find a companion to whom he 
might chatter incessantly of the defunct Mary. He had treasured 
up in his mind, to produce on the shortest notice, a store of the 
perfectly pointless remarks to which she, in the sixty years of 
their married life, had given utterance, and of the entirely 
unremarkable replies they had called forth. But the attitude of 
the peasant mind is not critical; it is only the oft-told tale that 
finds favour, and there always seems to bea preference for the 
one that has neither end, nor beginning, nor life, nor savour. I 
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do not think that the second Mrs. Angel, if she had ever existed, 
would have understood that she should have been bored to death 
by such reminiscences. 

His cottage stood away by itself in a very lonely part of 
Dulditch—quite half a mile from any other habitation. Unless 
the old man shouldered stick and umbrella and came “ up town 
way” in search of society, he might go for weeks without seeing 
a soul to speak to. He had grown so old as to be very mucha 
child again in many ways, and he had a child’s fear of being 
alone. 

Interminable those long summer days must have seemed to 
him—no particular work falling to his hand to do. The goose- 
berries and currants picked; the pea- and bean-stalks—their 
produce all gathered and eaten—pulled up; the garden—for the 
greater part laid out in rows of potatoes—requiring just now no 
attention. But the habit of a lifetime cannot be abandoned when 
there is no longer any call for its performance, and old Angel 
still arose when the day was in its earliest hazy freshness. 
Hours before it was time for his breakfast he had completed those 
small household jobs which were all he had to look forward to 
for the day’s occupation. From the time he broke his fast—from 
eight o'clock in the morning till eight at night, when he locked 
his house door and went to bed—time must have hung wearily on 
his hands. How he lingered over taking up the one root of 
potatoes which yielded enough for his dinner! What a business 
he made of washing, and peeling, and putting in the pot! After 
that there was only to watch the potatoes boil, and to turn them 
bodily into the big yellow basin in the centre of the table—the 
basin which for sixty years had been wont to hold a double share. 

He ate his portion with tears now, and many gurgling noises, 
and little clicks of emotion, but having eaten, invariably felt 
strong and perky again, and would place his tall hat on his little 
white head—he always wore the Rector’s left-off hats, which 
were sizes too large for him—and saunter jauntily down to the 
garden gate to look out for moving incidents of the road, and to 
intercept the passer-by. 

He made a practice of hailing all the carts that passed by means 
of his uplifted stick. Now and again a driver would obey the 
summons and would let his pony crop the grass by the roadside, 
or pull at the long branches of the honeysuckle and blackberry 
bramble trailing over the fence, to exchange a word or two on 
the state of the weather and the crops with the lonely old man. 
On rare occasions the present of a lettuce for his tea, or some 
sticks of rhubarb for his “old woman to put down,” would tempt 
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a passer-by to enter the gate, to wander down the narrow garden 
path, bounded by the currant and gooseberry bushes, to stand and 
stare with old Angel at the “inion” bed; to contemplate the 
long rows of potatoes, and to hear the history of every row— 
which went in at the time observed by universal custom and 
which was the result of the wild experiment of “ Febbiwary 
plantin’.” 

The days that the old man toddled down to report himself to 
the relieving officer and to receive his dole of money and of bread 
were red-letter days’in his calendar. Waiting about among the 
old widows collected for the same purpose he offered himself 
wildly, right and} left, in matrimony, like the gallant knight 
Sir John Dureley in days of yore at Windsor. 

“*Tain’t good for man to be alone,” he reminded me when I 
spoke to him on the subject. ‘ Theer’s jobs a man weren’t niver 
meant to ’complish in his capacity o’ life; and th’ time hang 
wonnerful heavy. I bain’t a complainin’, my dare wuamman; for 
th’ Lord He ha’ made th’ sasons, and ‘the sun knoweth his a-goin’ 
down. But my nights du fare ter’ble long now there bain’t Meery 
no more to wait on.” 

I noticed that he had aged a great deal in a very little time, 
and that his cheerful perkiness had ceased to be a habit and was 
only assumed on occasion. 

One morning he appeared at the rectory carrying a little parcel 
tied in a cabbage leaf as well as the umbrella and stick beneath 
his arm. 

“T thought, happen, I'd make sure as yer had yer bush,” he 
said as he untied the string of this parcel, “there’s no accountin’ 
for how matters ‘ll be at th’ gaarden arter I’m gone. Th’ incomer 
he, mayhap, “ll want ter stick ter th’ lavender. As long as 
Meery planted on’t I don’t fare i’ th’ mind to dig it up—not 7’ 
my time. Tha’s wheer she washed th’ bush ter be, stan’ ter 
rayson, else why ’d th’ wumman plant it theer? An’ ef so be as 
Meery bain’t hare to spake fur ’erself, I don’t keer to cross her 
wushes that laid alongside o’ me fur sixty yare. So I ha’ tuk 
slips o’ th’ bush and I think ye’ll stan’ a chancet o’ raisin’ on em. 
And ef so be as my time’s come I kin fare aisy ye ha’n’t been 
chated out o’ yer lavender.” 

He said, in answer to inquiry, that he was feeling “no 
matters” that morning, and that he fancied “ mayhap ” the Lord 
had need of him, and that his time was about come. “My po’r 
Meery, she be gone,” he sighed, wiping the back of his little 


nd red hand across mouth and nose, “and I reckon as I’m ter 
oller,” 
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He had cavght a “chronic cold” the night before, he said, 
“trough slapin’ wi’ th’ windy open.” Reminded that the heat of 
the summer was over and that the year had suddenly turned very 
cold, he admitted his imprudence. 

“°Twere th’ fust frost o’ th’ yare,” he acknowledged sadly. 
“'Th’ daylies (dahlias) i’ Littleproud’s gaarden be all black and 
limpsy-laved this mornin’, and the mar’go’s (marigolds) and snap- 
dragons is dead. “I'were strikin’ cold—but theer was raysons,” he 
added mysteriously, with a bewildered trouble in his moist blue 
eyes. ‘Touching me confidentially on the arm he repeated the 
phrase in a whisper, “ Theer was raysons, my dare wumman, why 
I ope’d the windy.” 

He went away, carrying the “chronic” cold and the familiar 
stick and umbrella, and I thought that the little old man looked 
smaller than ever—strangely shrunken and dwindled. 

It was Meelyer Sprite, the woman who once a week “ rid th’ 
old chap up” who a few days later volunteered to enlighten me 
on the subject of the “raysons.” Meelyer is a gossiping, foolish 
woman, not at all afavourite of mine. She hailed me as I hurried 
past her door—her manner is always entirely wanting in respect- 
fulness. It is advisable to avoid conversation with her as much 
as possible. 

“Ye’ve heerd as por old man Angel is harnted?” she called. 
“He be, howsomdever, sure enough,” she added with curt insis- 
tence when I indignantly repudiated the notion. “’Tis old 
Meery a worrittin’ on ’m again, most like. She allust were a 
onsat’sfied, restles old critter. I take it more ’n likelies she ’ont 
lay quiet i’ th’ graveyaard.” 

Meelyer treated my angrily remonstrant remarks as if she had 
not heard them. 

“She be allust a flappin’ across ’s faace sure as th’ dark come 
on and he crape into ’s bed,” she continued. ‘“ Th’ po’r old chap, 
he’s all on a trimble when’s time come ter lay down. I ha left 
’m of a muck-swat when I ha’ closed th’ door on ’m. "Tis old 
Meery, sure ’s eggs—I tell’d ’m so from th’ fust; and he don’t 
imitate ter deny as how ’t be.” 

I tried to point out to Amelia the wickedness of putting such 
ideas into the head of old Angel who had been so good to his wife, 
and who still so loved her memory. 

“He bain’t so fond o’ havin’ on ’er floppin’ about over ’s faace, 
for all that, I kin tell yer,” Meelyer called after me defiantly, as I 
walked indignantly away. 

There is no real harm in the woman, only she is made so that 
she must “run on” the neighbours say. She has worked much 
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mischief by her ignorant tongue. Her “running on” in the 
present case had certainly a disastrous result. 

The old man sat and shivered over his fire; all the cheerfulness 
gone out of him for ever; a stricken look on his face. He 
received all that was said to him deferentially and did not attempt 
any argument, but it was easy to see that his belief in the super- 
naturalness of his experience was not shaken. 

“'Tain’t twill I’m abed and th’ light out,” he said dejectedly, 
“then she begin a whirrin’ and a swoopin’ and a flappin’.” 
“Why do you call it—this thing of your imagination—she ?” 

The watery blue eyes were shifted from mine and he did not 
answer. 

“Oh, Angel! You that spoke to me with such beautiful faith 
of the heavenly home to which your wife had gone!” 

He gave the hand:that was laid on his a trembling pressure. 

“Maybe I was i’ tew much ’f a hurry,” he said timidly. 
“Maybe she weren’t gone so much ’f a suddint. Happen she be 
a waitin’ fur me!” 

“Don’t lie in darkness. Keep your candle burning for to-night.” 

He evidently thought me crazy to make such a suggestion. 

“My dare wumman, ’twould gutter down ’n a jiffy in th’ 
draught from th’ open windy !” 

“Shut your window. Your bed is directly beneath it—you 
might as well lie in the open air.” 

“T kape ’t open agin she may take ’t in ’er hed to go out by 
the windy,” he explained. “I lave th’ sneck o’ th’ door undone 
for th’ same rayson.” 

Small wonder he had a cold, small wonder the “ rattlin’” on his 
chest was, as he said, “ terrufic” ! 

“Put out your hand and catch the thing,” I counselled him. 
“Tt is either a bird or it is nothing. I incline to think it is a 
bird.” 

“*Tain’t nayther,” he said with resigned wretchedness, “ ’Tis 
asight tew big for ayther o’ them. “Tis my po’r Meery herself, 
I make no doubt.” 

“Tis a bat,’ our Guy said, laughing when he heard the tale. 

“A bat! My dear Guy, he describes a thing of as much size 
and importance as an eagle. He couldn’t possibly have mistaken 
anything like a bat for his Mary!” 

“Ten to one ’tis a bat,” Guy persisted. The boy is very fond 
of his own opinions. He is bound to be as they are always 
right, he says, “ "Tis a bat that hides in some corner in the day- 
time and flies about at night. Be sure you tell him ’tis a bat, 
sir,” he said to his father who was standing, hat in hand, ready to 
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depart, in obedieuce to a wish old Angel had expressed to see 
“th’ Rey’rend,” and to take the sacrament. 

The rector forgot the pocket communion service and presently 
came back for it. Five minutes later we heard his step in the 
hall again, and Mary put her head in at the door to tell us that 
the master could not remember if it was old Angel who wished to 
communicate, or Martha Brown’s brother (commonly called 
among us Fitz-Brown because he is subject to fits) who was lying 
ill of a “ twinsy,” at the other end of the parish. 

“The dear old shepherd!” Guy said, laughing a little sadly as 
he watched the bent figure of my brother disappearing for the 
third time through the Rectory gate, “he is always so sadly 
‘mixed’ about his sheep.” 

When I lay down in my own comfortable bed that night and 
put out the light, my thoughts wandered to old Angel at the far 
end of the village. The lonely old man, ill, and haunted by hi: 
ignorant fears! By dwelling on them, his loneliness and his terror 
oppressed me. The night was inky black, a dreary length of 
uninhabited road and a thick plantation of dark firs, full of 
melancholy noises and ugly possibilities, separated him from any 
human help. The wind was abroad, I heard it sweeping through 
the trees in the garden; it came tearing round the corner of the 
house; the blind over my window stirred and rustled; a creeper 
tapped, like a peremptory finger, against the pane; I began to 
feel old Angel’s terror as a very real thing. 

“Put out your hand and lay hold of whatever it is that hovers 
over your face,” I had said; I who cannot repress a shudder if 
an “ ar-wriggle,” as Mary calls an earwig, crawls upon my dress, 
and who screamed aloud the other evening when a midsummer 
daw dashed itself in the dark against my face! Dare I, twenty 
years younger than the feeble old man, nurtured in no super- 
stitious terrors, strong of body and fairly sane—dare I put out 
my hand in the dark and grasp at any felt but unseen, mysterious 
presence ? 

How terrible, when one’s mind dwelt on them, were the 
sufferings of the poor! How horrible, above all, was the en- 
forced solitariness of the very old! To be ill and quite alone; in 
terror—terror of an exaggerated kind it must have been, which 
could have reduced cheery, pleasant old Angel to his present 
physical condition, and put that look of trouble in his serene blue 
eyes—quite alone; thirsty, as the human soul must always be for 
sympathy, companionship, comfort, longing for the touch of a 
friendly hand, the sound of a friendly voice—always alone! 

Something might have been done for him if I had realised all 
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this quite in the same way before. I might have induced} old 
Skipper, his rheumatics being temporarily better, to hobble down 
on his crutches and share the horrors of the night with the other 
old man. Skipper was a soldier once, and is reported to be afraid 
of nothing. Perhaps “ Dummy ” Barrett, who, being stone deaf, 
can’t have been frightened by the story of the “ harntin’,” would, 
for a consideration, have sat at the bedside. 

As it was, I pictured the old blue and white checked curtains 
of the four posters swaying in the night wind, the poor shivering 
figure upon the bed, cowering, waiting for that mysterious 
swirling of the air which would come surely at last, that swoop 
of something huge, shadowy, awful, across his face. The poor 
defenceless, kindly old man, suffering the agonies of a terror 
which nothing earthly, surely, could call forth! The unseen 
presence is lifted. There comes another rush through the air, 
another swirl and swoop, nearer to his face this time— 

My own hair had begun to creep with horror. I kindled the 
light again and took up a Book which lies always by my bedside, 
wherewith to exorcise the spirit of terror. 

The next day happened to be that of the weekly “ redding-up,” 
at which Amelia Sprite officiated. The gale of the previous 
night was still blowing when “ Meelyer” reached the old man’s 
cottage. The door, “un-snecked” for the egress of “ Meery,” 
was blowing noisily to and fro; the blue and white cotton curtains 
of the four-poster were tossing wildly in the wind from the wide 
open lattice. Old Angel was lying upon the bed, still and dead. 

The toothless mouth, the one visible eye, were wide open, 
giving a look of terror to the face. Over the other eye and over 
part of the sunken cheek something black was lying, which, on 
closer inspection, proved to be a bat. 

Before she discovered the nature of the object, Meelyer, with 
the touch of disgust, had twitched the shrivelled-looking patch 
off the dead face. For a moment or two it fluttered feebly on the 
floor till Meelyer’s heavy foot put an end to its existence. 

Guy had been right as usual. “Did you tell the poor old 
fellow his ghost was only a bat, sir?” he asked of his father. 

But the Rector had forgotten. A circumstance the more 
curious as he now recalled the fact that while reading and 
praying with old Angel he had observed a bat clinging to the 
top of the bed among the curtains. 

“ Bat or no bat—’twere Meery,” Meelyer Sprite said. “’Twere 
= Meery, safe enough. And I jemmed my fut on ’er, thank th’ 

ord.” 


Mary E. Many. 





Che Land of Uod. 


Waar should a man read between his waking and his sleeping 
hours? What is the best borderland literature for him to 
select ? 

In the Low Countries, the canals that intersect the land, 
dividing the more open country from the gardens and fields, are 
often so wide that it is impossible to cross them without the aid 
of a long and stout pole, by help of which the wayfarer is able 
to lever himself safely across to the other side of the water. A 
similar difficulty often presents itself with the Land of Nod: 
there it lies, that delectable country, spread out before us in full 
view, almost within our reach, its shady alleys and its poppy-beds 
most enticingly displayed—but how to arrive there safely, that is 
the question. It becomes necessary to be supplied with some 
artificial aid—with, in fact, an appropriate pole. The selection of 
this pole is an important matter, both with regard to its length 
and its strength, since woe betide the unhappy wight who finds 
himself either plunged into that slough of despair, the state 
between waking and sleeping, or who is left wandering along the 
borderland of sleep when he should be safely stepping on to the 
shore of that Land of Nod which lies beyond! 

It may be amusing to examine a little in detail a few of those 
aids to sleep that a wakeful person should keep by him within arm’s 
length. These should consist of a few choice books, which the 
would-be sojourner in Nod must be careful to place within easy 
reach of his hand before he steps into what Robert Louis 
Stevenson so felicitously calls his “ little boat” :— 


* At night I go on board and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore.” 


Prose is good to begin with; it offersa more natural transition 
from the exhausted last hours of the day than poetry, but poetry 
is a better means by which to continue the journey; the mere 
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fact of the lines being shorter, and the phrasing more concen- 
trated, render verse a fitter vehicle than prose, as well for the 
tired eyes as for the weary brain. 

It would be merely rousing, for example, to seek for slumber at 
such a point in prose romance as this :— 


“ At that moment the stranger rose and appeared to try to fix Olavide’s 
regards by a gaze like that of fascination. Olavide rocked, reeled, grasped 
the arm of a page, and at last, closing his eyes for a moment, as if to 
escape the horrible fascination of that unearthly glare (the stranger’s eyes 
were observed by all to suffuse a most fearful and preternatural lustre), 
exclaimed: ‘Who is among us?—who? Where he treads, the earth is 
parched! Where he breathes, the air is fire! Where he feeds, the fuod is 
poison! Where he turns, his glance is lightning! Who is among us ?— 
who ?’” 


Whereas, in a poem, especially a lyric poem, the outward eye 
quickly takes in the whole stanza, while the inner ear, at one 
glance, entirely absorbs its subtle music—like a bee burying his 
fluffy face in the bosom of a flower. Take, for instance, the 
charming opening lines from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Oriana’s 
Song ” :— 


“Come, sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving, 
Lock me in delight awhile; 
Let some pleasing dreams beguile 
All my fancies; that from thence, 
I may feel an influence, 
All my powers of care bereaving!” 


Or this verse of Herrick’s :— 


“Charm me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers; 
That being ravished, hence I go 

Away in easy slumbers.” 


What musician, invited to play soft music to lull a restless 
person to sleep, would select the martial strains of “Rule 
Britannia” as being appropriate harmonies with which to pro- 
pitiate the Goddess of Sleep? Nor would he be likely to choose 
the soul-stirring passages of an oratorio; nor yet give the fuller 
volume of sound which throbs and swells through the passages of 
a Te Deum. Sooner would the weary listener be soothed by the 
simple, if somewhat tinkling, notes of some old-world ditty, 
which would not demand too close an attention on his part; 
some such charming song, or seductive serenade, as the enthusi- 
astic industry of M. Dolmetsch has of late years unearthed for us 
from long-forgotten stores—the kind of music that suggests 
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music’s own dreams. No doubt the modern—dare it be hinted 
drum-hardened ?—ear, accustomed to the more elaborate, and 
often less delicate, music of the present day, might consider this 
simple style as being the very alphabet of sound. But still, for 
soothing ruffled tempers, or calming strained nerves, such primi- 
tive melodies are more helpful and efficacious than would be the 
music of a more elaborate and ambitious description :— 


“Fall gently, gently, and awhile him keep 
Lost in the civil wilderness of sleep.” 


Now Motley can scarcely be considered a good—by which of 
course is meant an appropriate—bedside companion. He is a 
splendidly stirring author to read by day, but imagine the horror 
of coming unexpectedly upon the “ tongue-ringing ” incident in 
the stillness of the night! It would be like stepping suddenly 
upon a corpse in the midst of a tangled briary wood ! 

The same, in a lesser degree, may be said of Isaak Walton. 
Many people believe that the ‘Complete Angler’ makes a good 
night-cap; but that must depend entirely on the page at which 
the book happens to open. There was once a delicately-minded 
young man who held this opinion; he would say, “ What could 
possibly be more soothing, or more sleep-suggesting, than those 
charming pages of dear old Izaak Walton, where he describes the 
quiet stroll beside the willow-darkened stream, or the day-dream 
by the osier-shrouded bank? Why,” he would add, “even the 
rambling conversations in the inn-parlour, with the milkmaid’s 
meandering love-songs, are calming to the nerves!” But, alas! 
for that sensitively-fibred youth, one night he happened to light 
upon that passage in the ‘Complete Angler’ in which Walton 
minutely and vividly describes the preparation of a live bait! 
The young man’s slumbers that night were not sweet ones, and 
the following morning he had all the appearance, when he came 
down to breakfast, of having been drawn through deep and 
troubled waters! The shy fish, Sleep, is not to be caught with 
such lively bait ! 

There are some people who hold that a tedious book is a good 
sedative; but that is a most unsportsmanlike view to take of the 
matter. Of course it would be possible to bore ourselves by 
reading the duller works of the great writers, such as ‘ The 
Rambler’ of Dr. Johnson, or some of the later poems of Words- 
worth, or even ‘Count Robert of Paris.’ But those readers who 
prefer a dull book for these occasions do not, evidently, under- 
stand the great importance of laying in a good supply of materials 
for their dreams. Perhaps they are not great dreamers. If they 
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were, they would at once realise the importance of providing good 
and amusing material for their slumbers. An old lady once 
remarked to a friend, “Now J always do dream so! But John— 
that’s my man—he never dreams. But then, as I say, that’s 
because John always thinks so much by day; whereas J always 
take my mental journeyings by night.’ We can only suppose 
that the larger proportion of people may be Johns! Sir Thomas 
Browne says :— 


“TI am happy in a dream, and as content to enjoy a happiness in a 
fancy, as others in a more apparent truth and reality.... I thank God 
for my happy dreams, as I do for my good rest.” 


Neither is it desirable to enter abruptly—at one bound as it 
were—into the Land of Nod. It is pleasant to stroll awhile 
along the nearer shore, and, while softly humming an air—a 
lullaby, or an old ballad tune—to wander to and fro upon its 
herbaceous banks, there to gather a posy of flowers to take along 
with us, Sweet-smelling flowers should be found in that nosegay, 
as well as many gay-coloured blossoms. The seventeenth-century 
poets are as good as any from whom to cull such a borderland 
posy. Beaumont and Fletcher once more supply us with a 
bunch of sweet lines :— 


** All ye woods, and trees, and bowers, 
All ye virtues and ye powers, 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 
Move your feet 
To our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All the ground.” 


And Heywood gives us this :— 


“Ye little birds that sit and sing 

Amidst the shady valleys, 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden alleys; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower, 
Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower, 

Ah me! methinks I see ber frown, 
Ye pretty wantons warble.” 


But a word of warning must be given about that decoying and 
too confidential poet Herrick, some of whose verses should be 
scrupulously avoided by all those who are liable to be kept awake 
by nocturnal hunger, since no dry biscuit taken out of the bedside 
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tin will allay the appetite raised by such tempting dishes as are 
described in these lines :— 


“Come, Anthea, let us two 
Go to feast as others do. 
Tarts and custards, creams and cakes 
Are the junkets still at wakes.” 


Nor would a more solid supper be relished after reading this 
description of a light midnight repast :-— 


“ Black I'm grown for want of meat; 
Give me then an ant to eat, 
Or the cleft ear of a mouse 
Over-sour’d in drink of souce; 
Or, sweet lady, reach to me 
The abdomen of a bee; 
Or commend a cricket’s hip, 
Or bis huckson, to my crip.’ 


> 


Books on learned subjects—“ brainy ” books, as the Americans 
call them—are better suited for the earlier hours of the day, when 
the minds—at least of our men-folk—are freer (may it even be 
suggested blanker ?) than later on in the day. But it would be 
safer to remove serious works, such as treatises on Philosophy, 


Political Economy, Equality and the “ Rights Question,” from the 
hands of women-readers until a somewhat late hour in the day, 
when their attention is less distracted by household considera- 
tions. The lady seated at the head of the breakfast table is apt, 
as she sugars and milks the array of cups in front of her, to have 
her mind preoccupied with thoughts of the subsequent butcheries 
and groceries of the day, and to be reviewing, mentally, long 
processions of dishes, which pass as in a pantomime, on approval, 
before her mind’s eye, and from which she somewhat anxiously 
selects the meals for the day: by which means also she inevitably 
courts, alas! the insidious indigestion to which the fair are so prone. 
It would, indeed, be the act of a thoughtless male only to suggest 
to a housewife at such a time (unless, indeed, she should happen 
to be the wife of his own arch-enemy—in which case the result 
would be successful in a two-fold way) that she should occupy 
herself during the earlier hours of the day in the perusal of any 
deep or absorbing volume. 

Novels and romances suit well for all hours of idleness, such as 
periods of convalescence, and for times of worry, for the long hours, 
too, spent at the seaside. Lighter books of travel—especially if 
they contain maps—serve well to entertain during the sleepy 
autumn evenings, spent with flickering candle-light and with 
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drooping eyelids, in the draughty corner-seat of a farmhouse, or 
in the snug, but somewhat stuffy, inn-parlour, where the weary 
pedestrian yawns, and in vain wrestles with the drowsiness that 
must inevitably follow upon the long hours he has spent on the 
breezy moor-side, or in climbing the bracing mountain peaks. 

There are some people who say that they find a thrilling novel 
of use in shortening their railway-journeys. Or, that they find a 
dull book good for sending them to sleep. But, why anyone 
should wish, after elaborately wearing himself out in preparing 
for, and also after having paid away vast sums for the privilege of, 
2 railway journey—why such an one should then endeavour to 
curtail the enjoyment of his travelling mercies, is one of those 
things which no healthily-minded person can be expected to 
understand. The more natural thing would be to exercise all the 
ingenuity he is master of in endeavouring to prolong his enjoy- 
ment, and in profiting to the utmost by the opportunity thus 
presented of having a long and uninterrupted day of utter idleness 
and distraction. This prolongation can be wonderfully increased 
by careful management and forethought. The occupations and 
interests of the day should be considerably varied. By a judicious 
arrangement, a day spent on the railroad may be made to seem 
twice its actual length. Newspapers, magazines and other forms 
of light literature should be secured beforehand. A few stories 
may also be taken, if they are not of too absorbing an interest, and 
‘also if they are sufficiently short to be read through in passing 
from one station to another—as the attention of the traveller 
ought not to be distracted from the due observation of the bustling 
life of the railway platforms; this should have his entirely wn- 
divided attention. Then, there is the investigation of the bulgy 
packet of sandwiches, which the prudent forethought of the 
smiling housekeeper has placed in the outside pocket of the great- 
coat. And are there not, also, those charmingly varied and light 
(and at the same time dry) refreshments to be considered, which 
the ingenuity of our railway companies so thoughtfully provides, 
and with which they so lavishly adorn their wayside restaurants ! 
Which, only to look at, are often sufficient refreshment in them- 
selves. Those pyramids of petrified buns; those gleaming 
crystal columns, filled with the crumbling cubes of sponge, 
those seductive and highly-coloured vases too, which are s0 
suggestive of the window emblazonments of chemists’ shop-fronts, 
and which are often as redolent as they are upsetting,—how the 
vision of all these cates may adorn the simplicity of a half-dream 
between station and station ! 

Poetry is good for all times and seasons. But Shakespeare and 
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the longer poems of Milton and Dryden should be reserved for the 
precious—but, alas, how rare !—evenings-at-home of a man’s life. 

Histories, also, are better studied during the longer periods of 
freedom from chance interruption. A well-written and stiffish 
history is a good companion to turn to on a wet day in a country 
house, when ropes of rain curtain the windows ; and when it were 
idle to whistle for the welcome sound of a live-voiced neighbour, 
dropping in to smoke a pipe, and to grumble over the proverbial 
badness of the crops. In such conditions Hume or Gibbon will 
take us gently by the hand and lead us quickly to the Land of Nod. 

Of course the only thoroughly satisfactory way of enjoying a 
well-written novel is to sit up with it all night. But in that 
case who would ever reach the desired Land of Nod, either in 
good time, or in anything approaching good condition? The next 
morning would be a grey day for that unhappy wight, who would 
have a feeling as if his eyelids were heavy from overnight 
weeping; there would be that little hot, smarting sensation, as of 
grit between the lid and the eye, as of the passing of the recent 
tear of grief. But for all that, how pleasant had been the night, 
and how keen the enjoyment, as page after page of the romance 
was feverishly turned over—as we accompanied the hero on his 
way to the wars, and, a few pages further on, we lingered with 
beating heart beside the lovely heroine on her terraced garden, 
and peered with her, anxiously and impatiently, from time to 
time over the clipped box-hedge to see if a cloud of dust were yet 
visible in the distance, and a nodding white plume appearing yet 
at that dip in the hills where the road climbs over the ridge, just 
at that point where the wedge-shaped corner of the pine-woods 
stands out against the sky. And then, when at last the meeting 
between the lovers takes place, and the love scene has really come 
on, how nice it is to settle well into our pillows, and to know that 
we cannot be interrupted, and that we need not be hurried; but 
that we can read at our leisure, and can pause over, and read once 
again any extra-tender passage; that we can peep back a few 
pages so as to be quite sure that the heroine gave her right hand 
into his left ; and to see whether the hero had still got his spurred 
boot in the stirrup, while with his disengaged hand he holds the 
jewel-studded bridle, his charger impatiently champing the 
foaming bit the while, etc., etc.—Oh! how delightful, in youth, 
were those long, long nights. But how cold became our 
shoulders, and how stiff were our elbows by the time the end of 
that story was reached! By which time too we became conscious 
of a little rustling movement among the leaves just outside the 
window, followed immediately by the elderly raucous chirp of the 
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wall-sparrows ; next, the cold blue light which precedes the dawn 
would force itself in through the chinks of the half-closed shutters. 
Then with a contented sigh of weariness, the sleepy head would 
be plunged into the already crushed pillow, and the postponed 
slumbers would gently pervade the already drowsy brain. But 
ah! the bells had already pealed to matins through all the streets 
of Nod. 

It is difficult to sympathise with the habit of early morning 
reading in bed. It is, however, quite excusable for a man to 
remain in bed to breakfast, if he wants to look through the most 
unwieldly of his folio volumes; for as every wise man’s son knows, 
there is no place so convenient as the “land of counterpane” for 
spreading out a bulky book upon, nor any vantage ground so good 
as that of the bolster acclivities, from which to look down upon 
the broad expanses of its pages. Such an unwieldly volume as a 
folio can only be satisfactorily wrestled with in this way. Also 
this plan saves that perilous strain on the binding of a heavy book, 
which takes place when it is balanced on the cramped knees 
of a chair-seated man; it prevents, too, the sudden, but certain, 
nip in the back which is sure to seize the student sooner or later 
as he leans over the library table in search of facts among the 
tall pages of a folio volume. Humiliating, too, the attitude of a 
student who should be found to have fallen asleep, face downwards, 
in the middle of Barrow’s sermon, “Against vain and rash 
Swearing.” 


“Get up, get up, for shame! the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree.” 


So Herrick shouts to us, and once up, how impossible it should be 
to remain longer inside the walls of the still slumbering house! 
The only satisfactory solution of the early-rising difficulty is to go 
out at once into the garden and the fields—or, better still, into the 
woods, if a man be indeed so truly fortunate as to possess such a 
haven of refreshment as a wood at his very door. What keener 
enjoyment can be found at such times than in an ear-and-eye 
converse with Nature at these early hours of the day, when the sun 
slants strangely near the earth through the vividly green foliage 
of the trees, and the ground in the woods appears to rise up in its 
mossy verdure? The very ripples on the fishy moat are more 
unconscious and frank at these times than at the later noontide 
hours, The birds also are bolder, and more visibly outspoken, as 
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they busily dart to and fro, carrying the smaller brushwood for 
their tiny houses, or collecting innumerable grubs and worms for 
their helpless, but always ravenous, progeny. The earnestness, 
too, of the brilliant rufous squirrel during these early hours is 
most conspicuous and engaging. First his tufted ears will appear, 
and then his bright eyes peep over the top of the high garden 
wall—he is coming from the beech-woods beyond !—he springs on 
to}the branch of the gnarled peach-tree, which sprawls its arms 
across the frontage of old red brick; he pauses awhile, he pretends 
to be pondering deeply, as if he had forgotten something—his hair 
comb, or his pocket-handkerchief, perhaps—and then, with a light 
leap, he springs on to the grass-plot. Here he pauses once more, 
this time to cock up his tail in the most approved and graceful of 
Reynoldsian curves of beauty, brushing forward at the same time 
his side whiskers. Then with a hop, a skip, and a bound, he is off 
and away to the great horse-chestnut trees, beyond the hammered 
iron gates, there to gather the double-nutted branch-tips, with 
which he will presently come hurrying back. And then he will 
vanish altogether into the beech-woods, whence he came, carrying 
with him his treasure trove, holding the slender twig in his mouth, 
the two nut-cases shining out like bright green lamps on either 
side of his tawny bunchy cheeks. He comes to the early riser, a 
dewy apparition from the visionary Land of Nod. 

But we bid fair to become tedious with these midge-like flights 
of fancy and recollection. What plan could be better, in 
drawing these desultory remarks to a close, than to quote a 
passage from the accomplished pen of Sir Thomas Browne, where, 
in his perfect ‘Garden of Cyprus,’ he has written these beautiful 
lines :— 


“But the quincunx of heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the five 
ports of knowledge. We are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts 
into the phantasms of sleep, which often continueth precogitations, 
making cables of cobwebs, and wildernesses of handsome groves. Besides, 
Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the oneirocritical masters have left 
such frigid interpretations from plants, that there is little encouragement 
to dream of paradise itself. Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens 
afford much comfort in sleep, wherein the dulness of that sense shakes 
hands with delectable odours; and, though in the bed of Cleopatra, can 
hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a rose. Though Somnus in 
Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no such effects in these 
drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open longer, were but to 
act our antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, and they are already 
past their first sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy at that hour 
which freed us from everlasting sleep? or have slumbering thoughts at 
that time, when sleep itself must end, and, as some conjecture, all shall 
awake again?” 
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And in this way culling for himself a charming and sweet posy, 
the traveller turns on his already stiff shoulder, and, raising him- 
self for a moment on his elbow, he hastily, with one quick breath, 
blows out the already guttering candle. He finds, as his head 
touches the pillow, that he is already stepping across the border- 
land of sleep, and, with one turn more, he will enter peacefully 
into the Land of Nod. 





Lanty Riordan's Red Light. 


“Poor Lanty Riordan! ” 

At the merest mention of the name everyone connected with 
the Midland Great Southern Railway smiled. That is to say, 
everyone living within twenty miles of Hancastle. 

To be sure, the smiles usually ended with sighs and shakes of 
the head; and one after another of those who had hazarded all 
they could conscientiously risk in his interest, frowned as they 
said: “It is hopeless, poor fellow! We can do no more for him.” 

It had often been said that Lanty was nobody’s enemy but his 
own; and there were narratives of his having risked his life in 
Burmah, not only for comrades in imminent danger from the 
Dacoits, but for a poor shikari, over whose prostrate body he had 
shot the fierce tigress which was slowly crunching the thin black 
limbs inch by inch. It used to be believed that during this 
adventure—of which the hero could never be induced to speak— 
Gunner Riordan had never let his coarse Trichinopoly cheroot go 
out, although he had walked so closely up to the wounded tigress 
that her fulvous coat was singed. by the powder from the shot 
when she fell over. 

It was further asserted that a formal charge of “ making away 
with Government property, in that he did (date, place, etc.,) 
expend, that is to say, fire off without proper authority, one 
round of breech-loading carbine ammunition, the property,” etc., 
was sent in against him by the Divisional Sergeant on the 
occasion. He was admonished in the Battery Orderly Room; 
but privately shaken hands with by the Brigadier General 
Commanding, and secretly presented with Rs. 100, a sum which 
was collected in ten minutes in the Royal Artillery mess. 

The expenditure of this sum naturally got Gunner Riordan and 
five beloved friends into the guard-room, with long spells of 
confinement to barracks to follow. Poor Lanty could not bear so 
much fame, accompanied by so much wealth. 

Now Hancastle, at the period of this true history—the locality 
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where Lanty Riordan was so well, although not favourably known 
—was the point at which coal-trucks were shunted, under some- 
what incomplete arrangements, into the depédt yard, then under 
construction. Here they stood, on from five to nine lines of rails, 
alongside nearly a quarter of @ mile of the permanent way. The 
switch used when the wagons were thus to be shunted was at 
foot of a semaphore, which was under the control of the signalman 
in the box half a mile further away in the provincial direction. 
Trains coming up to London passed, first, the signal-box, then the 
semaphore, and, lastly, a dismounted old railway-carriage at the 
depot, which had been Lanty’s dwelling during the past three 
years. 

It was impossible not to like Lanty. Selfish, wilful, slovenly, 
sulky, often absent from duty, lazy, disrespectful, and ungrateful 
at times—he periodically turned over new leaves, attended to his 
religious and other duties, was sorry for his faults, overflowing 
with a gratitude which was as genuine as his wickedness, helpful, 
gentle, thoughtful, the cheer and life of all who knew him. His 
good-looking head was an intelligent one; his heart was warm and 
kind; but within five minutes of entering bad company his good 
impulses and his pledges were forgotten in a very chaos of 
extravagance and dissipation. 

In settling down at Hancastle, Lanty fell across his evil genius 
in the person of a man named Potter. Shortly after Lanty’s 
return from India, it had been conveyed to him that it rested 
with him to say whether or not the person, and twenty pounds in 
ready money, the property, of a public school nurse in the neigh- 
bourhood should be attached to him matrimonially. In the 
sprete injuria forme which his love of liberty caused, the 
addresses of a less desired but persistent suitor, Potter to wit, 
were hastily accepted; and much of the former liking for Lanty 
on the new Mrs. Potter’s part turned into angry dislike, without 
the addition of a grain of happiness or goodwill to the sentiments 
of the bridegroom regarding Riordan. 

It was mainly owing to this evil influence that at last Lanty 
had arrived at two “ends” in his life; and now, alas! as he 
staggered along through the wind and the rain, he was resolved 
upon making a third conterminous with them. 

First, it was just five years since he had been discharged into 
the Reserve ; and he had that Ist of April drawn, at the Hancastle 
Post Office, the last instalment of his Reserve pay, which had been 
at the rate of sixpence per diem for the period. 

Secondly, he had also, that very day, been discharged from the 
service of the Midland Great Southern Railway. It was a line 
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upon which vast changes of way and plant had been taking place, 
and from which, chiefly owing to the patience and co-patriotic 
kindness of Mr. Roche, the local superintendent of works, Lanty 
had had almost regular employment as a navvy on the new coal- 
depot works, at fog-signalling, at keeping up fires beside the 
hydrants in hard frosts—and so on. 

But now all this was over. 

He had been a “ blessed good fellow” while ever he had cash 
in his pocket, which was up to about 7 p.m. on that Ist April. 
But when his money had gone too low to stand another round of 
drinks, he had been sneered at as a poor beggar of a Paddy; had 
felled “sponging Sassenachs,” as he called them, right and left; 
and had stalked out of the tavern, over their bodies, drunkenly 
singing that— 

“The best of all ways 


To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear!” 


Whither should poor Lanty’s staggering footsteps lead him 
except towards the half-made coal-depot near which was the 
dismounted old railway-carriage which he had been allowed to 
occupy during the past three years? 

Of course he ought to have recollected that he had been firmly 
evicted that morning. He had also been informed that he must 
expect to find his late residence appropriated to stores thence- 
forward, and provided with a powerful bolt secured by a padlock 
of which he had not the key. But his faculties were not very 
clear; and he only had a vague despairing feeling that he should 
have neither food nor shelter to-morrow; that he would probably 
have to go to gaol for assault; and that the rushing monsters 
which he loved made quick and merciful ends. It had been so— 
God rest their souls !—for those whose remains, on two occasions, 
he had coolly and most decorously dealt with, when others had 
shrunk and turned pale, and hurried away from the ghastly 
sights. 

cranty, in India, had shown great gifts as an extra hospital 
orderly during cholera epidemics; as also when a party had 
suffered severe losses by falling into an ambush in Loonungoung, 
Burmah. He had for a time been a medical officer’s batman in 
Ireland; and had evinced such intelligent interest when detailed 
to help at autopsies in the mortuary in Burmah, that the apothe- 
caries had taught him a good deal about the bones, and the general 
lie of blood-vessels and organs. 

There was, indeed, scarcely a sense in which Lanty Riordan 
could be said to fear death. Even drunkenness only gave unction 
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to his homilies upon the wisdom of preparation for our inevitable 
dissolution. And now, as soon as he had spent his last few coppers 
upon a flask of whiskey of a specially curved and flat pattern, 
prepared for slipping into the breast-pockets of travellers—‘ for 
use in the tunnels,” as the leering tavern-keeper said—Lanty 
ceased his melodious singing of ‘The Young May Moon,” and 
staggered solemnly along, droning the “ Adeste Fidelis” in his 
rich and tuneful baritone. 

There had been many hours of saturating rain that day. 

Had it been fine, Lanty had intended to spend his first unem- 
ployed afternoon in a visit to South Kensington Museum, ending 
up with attendance at a special High Mass at the Brompton 
Oratory. But he had been met by his evil genius, Potter, who had 
made the wild and wet weather a plea for the abandonment of the 
idea; and the day had been passed in drinking, treating, and wild 
card-playing. Potter had been discharged from the service of the 
Midland Great Southern Railway for dishonesty, and had never 
since ceased from efforts to make Lanty commit himself. This 
unhappy day he had succeeded. With this wild orgie Lanty had 
ended all his money and all his luck; and now, as he struggled 
over the wire fence into the cutting, maudlinly singing the fine 
old Latin hymn, he smilingly pictured the cowardly mean face of 
the man who had compassed his ruin when he should hear of the 
“shocking accident ” next morning. 

“Begorra,” mutters Lanty, “’tis a feather in his cap it will be, 
if he on’y knew it, bad scran to him! To think of the likes of 
him, a white-livered cur that never seen green wather or a Queen's 
enemy, dhrivin’ Lanty Riordan, no less, to a bloody ind! Ay! 
and the spalpeen will faint stiff if they tell him to pick up the 
pieces ! 

“Well, I had my chance, an’ chances on the top of it! Not 
alone from Misther Roche and Father Olpherts, but from 
Mrs. Roche herself—the blessin’ 0’ God on her! Shure, haven’t I 
seen her ill wid the dint iv sore disthress when she knew I was 
goin’ for the Resarve pay, Lord forgive me! She warned me agin 
Potter next before the divvil his masther. ‘ Riordan,’ she would 
say, ‘when Potter sees you one day dhragged in the gutther, he 
will rejoice over your downfall, an’ rub his hands wid glee to see the 
masther an’ me made mock of because of you!’ “I'would be the 
thruth she spoke if I would live to see it! But the nine o’clock 
express will settle the business otherwise, wid my brave Tornado 
doing her fifty-five mile an hour at the head of it! Holy Mary, 
Mother o’ God! pray for us now and in the hour of our death!” 

Here Lanty paused unsteadily for a moment before the sema- 
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phore which had just rattlingly signalled “Go ahead” with its 
green light to the approaching express. 

Now the new coal-depét, as has been indicated, was being made 
by the gradual filling up of a small valley which ran for some 
distance irregularly parallel to the line. The practice was to lay 
down temporary lines, upon which loaded waggons were cautiously 
run to aid the settling process. When the surface was sound and 
level, the line was of course relaid at the level of the permanent 
way, which had formerly been upon an embankment above the 
depression. The heavy rains of that day would search out weak 
places, and be of great use in helping the settlement of new and 
old materials. 

In his least sober moments, Lanty, from long practice, was able 
to stride safely amongst sleepers and rails. So, when sinking first 
to his ankles, and then, with a plunge, up to his knees, amongst 
unsupported sleepers on the main line, his intelligence of the 
fearful condition of things half-sobered him. A subsidence had 
taken place in the side of the bank next to the coal-depdt at a 
point beyond the control of the semaphore; and the next train, 
the famous nine o’clock express, would be wrecked if it reached 
the defective place. 

“Lord a’ mercy on me for a drunken swab—what in His Holy 
Name am I to do now?” cried Lanty. “If I had a bit of a red 
hankercber to put over the green light No! even that 
wouldn’t make a red one. Wait! I'll make a white light wid my 
owld lanthern, anyway.” 

Dashing off towards the dismounted carriage which had been 
his dwelling, he looked for the battered old stable lantern in 
which he used to place his candle, and which had that morning 
been thrown out of the hut. He found it amongst the sweepings 
and rubbish which, together with his very primitive furniture and 
himself, had had to give place to oil-cans, iron bolts, and stores of 
all sorts. 

“The blessed saints be praised!” cried Lanty, “ there’s ten 
minutes of candle in it yet; an’ the express will be here in less 
time.” 

To so heavy a smoker as Lanty Riordan, matches were a very 
necessity of life. Under shelter of the hut the half-sobered fellow 
stooped, and, at the third attempt of very shaky hands, succeeded 
in lighting the sputtering bit of carriage-candle which 
Mr. Roche’s coachman had given him some days before. As he 
stooped, the flat whiskey flask fell out of his breast-pocket ; the 
neck struck a stone; and before he could pick up the bottle nearly 
all the spirit had gurgled out. 
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Snatching the flask with a haste which caused the loss of most 
of the remaining contents, and slightly cutting his hand on the 
broken neck, Lanty uttered a rueful exclamation, and made sure 
of the last tea-spoonful by pouring it into his mouth. Then, as 
the light of the kindling candle increased, he saw the blood on his 
hand—and at the same instant he heard the rumble of the express 
in the deep stone cutting only six miles off. 

Springing to the erect position, Lanty passed through some 
ten seconds of the most intense mental exertion he had ever 
known. Then came his design and his action. At a rain-pool 
he half-filled the broken flask with water. Feeling for the blood- 
vessel which gave the pulse at his left wrist, he set his teeth and 
plunged the keen angular edge of the glass bottle-neck—keener 
than the finest lance or razor—into it. The lights of the express 
emerged from the cutting. The blood jetted from the wounded 
artery—none too freely for the anxious martyr who had the 
train to save. Much of the scarlet stream poured down the 
sides of the flask, even when, by the light of the candle, Lanty 
did what he could to direct the stream into the bottle. But at 
last, with the roar of the train waxing louder and coming nearer, 
Lanty had made a rich ruby-coloured fluid in the flask. Cramming 
twisted paper into the broken neck, he carefully opened the 
lantern, placed the bottle between the flame and the glass, heeded 
not at all the jetting artery, and stepped on to the line in front 
of the express. 

“Now, may God send that I get far enough to give them time 
to see the signal an’ pull up!” moaned Lanty. “’Tis liquor 
that’s a curse; an’ me head is reelin’ so, I can’t hardly hold the 
lanthern steady! An’ now, if the Mother o’ God doesn’t 
strengthen me knees, I can’t go far enough to do any good! 
They'll see the big green light; but who would notice this poor 
red glimmer—anyway in time? What? Glory be to God! 
they're whistlin’ !” 

And so it was! Yonder, about a mile off, the keen-eyed 
driver of the big-wheeled engine Tornado had caught sight of 
poor tottering Lanty’s feeble red light. He need no longer 
strain forward upon those trembling limbs. Straddling his legs 
apart so that he might at least stand the more firmly—raising 
his lamp high in his left hand, and pressing a round pebble into 
the wound in the wrist with his right, there he stood! Never 
did seconds seem so like minutes. Lanty felt his limbs failing. 
A dew which was not all rain trickled down his forehead. 
Indeed, the cool rain, which might have refreshed him, had 
abruptly ceased. 
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“St. Michael, St. Pathrick, and all angels, succour me now 
for God’s dear love! Oh! His holy curse, an’ my black curse 
be on the dhrink this blessed an’ dhreadful minute! Father in 
Heaven! give me sthrength to hold up till I stop th’ express! 
Resave my sowl if it ends me! An’ hear my vow: if it stops 
short and spares itself an’ meself, the dhrain of dhrink I tuk five 
minutes ago will be the last forever, by the Sacraments of God. 
Amen. Ah, merciful Lord! ’tis blind I’m gettin’! Let me put 
the lanthern safe down on the sleeper! There! Ah! Glory be 
to God, the signalman has seen it, an’ changed the signal! Th’ 
express is stoppin’! I—am—-dy r 

The great hissing engine Zornado pulled up within sixty yards 
of Lanty Riordan’s red light. The stoker and the guard ran 
forward, and found the poor fellow unconscious from loss of 
blood beside it. The scarlet spray from the jetting artery had 
closely spotted his face and dress. Two of the passengers were 
eminent surgeons. ‘The artery was instantly compressed and 
quickly tied. Others soon found the landslip and explained what 
had happened. 

But when flasks were produced, and it was attempted to give 
the brave fellow some stimulant, he feebly turned his pale 
clammy face away, pushed the liquor aside, and said— 

“Wather, if ye plase! Wid my last dyin’ words I put my 
blackest curse on the dhrink; an’ die I will, plase God, afore I 
throw His mercy back in His face wid the breakin’ of my word. 
Wather !” 

“You are not going to die, my brave fellow!” said the great 
surgeon, as he wiped his own hands after the operation. “ You 
have saved all our lives at the double risk of your own; and, as 
one of the directors, I shall tell the story of how you did it.” 

The third-class carriages were next the engine, and several of 
the passengers descended. Amongst them, and when Lanty’s 
saving of the train had become quickly understood, the wife of 
Lanty’s evil genius, Potter, hurried forward. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried distractedly, to no one in particular, “ will 
Riordan die? He has been wronged and put upon by me and 
mine; and now see what we have come to owe him!” 


It was many days before Lanty Riordan was even pronounced 
out of danger, and many weeks before he was able to get actively 
about, or essay any kind of work, so heavy had been the loss of 
blood which he had suffered. The circumstances were hushed up 
as much as might be, lest passengers should shrink from 
travelling by a line upon which such dangers were possible. 
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Within an hour of the occurrence a large gang had been put to 
work upon the weak spot; and no subsidence can ever possibly 
take place there now. 

But the director who had travelled upon the line that evening 
was, as stated, an eminent surgeon, and has an interesting 
museum containing missiles, weapons, and the gruesome curiosities 
of a great hospital surgical practice. Prominent amongst these 
is the broken-necked breast-pocket whiskey-flask, still stained 
with blood, with which Lanty Riordan had made his red light. 

And Lanty would still do an heroic action for one he honoured 
and loved. It was the pesky small things and doings of life 
which needed his care, and which proved too much for his 
resolutions. When his life had nearly ebbed away, he could turn 
his pale cold face aside from the surgeon’s brandy-flask and ask 
for water, remembering his oath upon the Sacraments of God. 

But when an old companion met him three months afterwards 
and said: “Come along, old fellow—-don’t be a baby—name the 
particular poison we are to drink the mistress’s good health 


” 


in ”—— 
Poor Lanty Riordan ! 
R. Mantrotp Craia. 
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A Shepherds’ Forhunt. 


Amone the wild hills which girdle “ Cheviot’s mountain lone,” 
there lies a gorge, and to that gorge, on a certain day of April, 
did the head shepherd of the district, like Lars Porsenna of 
Clusium, “summon his array.” Under a cluster of ash trees 
they met: tall shepherds, short shepherds, bearded shepherds, 
smooth-faced shepherds, shepherds with guns, and shepherds with 
trusty sticks, and sat down in a picturesque group, with their 
backs to a grey stone wall, awaiting the arrival of two persons— 
namely, the writer, to whom a special invitation had been sent, 
and a far more important individual, a rabbit-catcher, who knew, 
as far as man may know, the whereabouts of most of the foxes, 
which literally swarm in the Cheviots. 

These two having arrived, the hunt started, accompanied by a 
pack consisting of nine collies, one small greyhound, and last, 
but not least (in his own estimation), a rough white terrier, 
the property of the writer, who moved off, his tail very stiff in air, 
among the bounding collies, with a sort of Nemo me impune, ete., 
look on his very expressive countenance. 

Up the steep green fell, dotted here and there by clumps of 
brown bracken, went the party, until, like Fitz James, “an airy 
crest they won,” when the gunners were told off for their special 
duties—one, a dark-bearded man, crouched down behind a heap of 
stones ; another, the rabbit-catcher before-named, stole away over 
the nearest wall; a third went down the hill and disappeared ; 
and a fourth made for the far end of a certain winding valley. 

A pause was made to allow these armed gentlemen to get to 
their posts, and then the dogs were thrown into cover. Such a 
cover! No waving sea of green gorse, no grey wood interspersed 
with broad rides, but a precipice of loose shale, with here and 
there a toppling crag, or a cluster of boulders, while, far below, a 
mountain burn brawled and foamed over many a sunken rock, and 
on its further side towered a less precipitous but still steep and 
craggy hill, dotted with black-faced dingy sheep and tiny white 
lambs, for whose especial benefit the hunt was indeed organized. 
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And now the sport begins. Look down, if you have a steady 
head, and watch the black and white, and brown collies dashing here 
and there, see the shepherds striding and springing from stone to 
stone. At first silence reigns, then comes a far-off ringing shout— 
“They've raised* him, sir,” says the head shepherd gravely to the 
writer. “ This way! ”—and we trot along the brow of the precipice, 
which here is so steep that nothing can be seen, on the alert to 
signal to the two guns behind which way Reynard is going. We 
see nothing, but shout after shout peals up from below, waking 
every echo, and their name is legion. Each shepherd yells instruc- 
tions to his own dog, “ Ahint! ahint!” ¢ “ Ower brae!” t “ Gang 
on, dowg”; but though there is clamour enough of men, the dogs 
are mostly mute as they scamper here and there, for at least four 
stout foxes are on foot among the boulders and shale. 

Suddenly a sharp report is heard, followed by a rolling echo. 
“ He’s got un,” says the grave head shepherd quietly, and strides 
away down the steep shale—the writer “ sighs asigh” as he some- 
what fearfully follows, slipping here, springing there, his eyes bent 
only on the next yard of ground before him; in truth, he knows 
little more till he thankfully lands with a bound on the green turf 
below, where a group of excited men and yelping dogs surround a 
red corpse. 

Brush, mask, pads removed, the corpus delictwm is hidden away, 
and the hunt moves on (as to the other three foxes, they have made 
tracks for the fastnesses of Cheviot, whose dark brow looms up in the 
far distance), round the hill, up over a wide brown sweep of heather, 
and away toa mass of green whins—Anglicé, gorse. Into the whins 
pours an avalanche of sheep-dogs, the white terrier, in all his 
glory, posing as if he were commander-in-chief at least; but 
in vain do the collies tear here and there, leaping the whin bushes 
with suppressed yelps; in vain do the shepherds, now reinforced by 
several boys, prod the cover with their sticks while the guns stand 
ready. It isa case of “drawn blank,’ and a move is made for 
another deep valley, at the bottom of which is a plantation of 
larcbes running far up the hillside, while clumps of whins, from 
which grey towering rocks emerge at intervals, clothe the slopes 
towards the top. 

The writer now takes his station with a shepherd and two small 
boys on a lofty green eminence, commanding a view of the whole 
valley, and, sitting down, lights up—tobacco is very pleasant just 
then, for there is nothing to see ; men and dogs have alike vanished 
among the green larches, and a pipe is just what is wanted. 


* Raised, equivalent to found. + Bebind. t Over the hill. 
2P2 
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Hark! a shout—then another, and another—the two small boys 
dance about and yell, the shepherd starts to his feet and scans the 
opposite hill-top, where the two guns are crouching motionless 
but all ready. Suddenly there is a puff of blue smoke, and a 
rattling report—“ He’s hit him, sir—no! he hasn’t—there he goes 
over brae,” and the writer has a momentary vision of something red 
against the sky-line. “ Look out, yon’s another, sir! My word! the 
dog’s on him!” and now sure enough a great hill fox is seen, with 
a big black collie at his brush, scuttling up above the rocks. 
Another rush of smoke, a second report—the fox staggers wildly, 
but recovers and races down the slope. Three dogs are at him now ; 
he flashes like a streak of red under the rocks—in another moment 
he will be in comparative safety among the whins, when one of the 
guns suddenly appears just above, makes a step forward, there is a 
blaze, a cloud of smoke, the fox rolls over, picks himself up, rolls 
over again, and literally comes sliding round a steep bit of grass on 
his side, his brush feebly quivering, then checked by a stone, lies 
still. “Well done, Wully!” shout the small boys in an ecstasy 
of delight, and dogs and men scamper in from every side to survey 
the corpse of a splendid fellow with an enormous white tagged 
brush lying prostrate, with that look of indescribable spite in its 
glazing eyes which only a dead fox can bestow. The writer's 
white terrier, who is but a year old, fastens like a demon on the 
dead creature’s throat—whereupon the shepherds nod their heads 
gravely and mutter, “ He’s a game one”; but his grip has to be 
relaxed, and the usual obsequies performed. 

After this a move is made for some plantations, but all are 
drawn blank; and finally the writer, having thanked his friends 
for a novel if not orthodox* morning’s sport, departs over the 
heather accompanied by the white terrier. 


R. F. J. 


* To my foxhunting readers, by way of apology, let me explain, as one 
who delights with them in “the thunder of the clamorous pack,” that it is 
absolutely necessary during the lambing season to destroy a few foxes in 
the manner above described, as great damage is often done by them, and 
that foxes enough are always left to afford sport for the hounds whenever 
they come. Further, that there are really far too many foxes in the 
district, and that places abound where they cannot be dislodged without 
crippling, if not maiming, foxhounds. 
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Sourneymen Smugglers. 


os 


I. 


Ir is a regrettable thing to say, but I fear we were none of us 
smitten with the immorality of the business after it had been 
brought to a successful issue. If any of us had been shot by 
vigilant carabineros, or caught and clapped into an unclean 
Spanish carcel, then doubtless we should have had time to 
moralise and chew over the iniquity of smuggling in all its 
branches. But as it was, we told ourselves that the crime of 
running contraband was an artificial crime created by govern- 
ments, and that we were no worse gentlemen for having been 
concerned in it. That, of course, is jesuitical, and much to be 
condemned. But then this article is not intended as an apologia ; 
it is merely an account of how some self-respecting men can act 
when there is a small glamour of adventure thrown over a 
commercial transaction which otherwise they would not have 
lifted so much as an eyebrow to assist. 

Of course the nominal reason for which we put into Gibraltar 
Bay was to coal, and equally of course it was there that the 
tobacco found its way into the steamer’s empty forehold. There 
was a stiff breeze blowing in through the Straits at the time, 
and the anchorage was filled with a tumbling sea. It made us 
plunge noisily at our cable, and when the steamer sheered to 
the heavier seas the chain rasped against her forefoot till the 
plates quivered. All hands, both forward and aft, were in a flutter 
of expectancy. The immediate future was full of vague un- 
certainness, with a piquant flavour of danger about it that was 
very exhilarating. We did not quite know whether to be afraid, 
or excited, or enthusiastic, or what. The year was—well it was 
between ’89 and ’94—and we were actually going to be smugglers. 
The anachronism of the thing came to some of us like a new 
liqueur. 

One man alone of all on board knew (presumably) the outlines 
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of what was going to happen, and he preserved a glaring silence. 
It was a knack our skipper had. One minute he could be the 
most affable creature that ever drank stewed tea: the next, he 
was a Grand Llama for unapproachableness. Still he did not 
look comfortable with it whilst we swung there to our anchor, 
and at times he was profane without apparent cause. One noticed, 
too, that his jacket-pocket bulged with the vague outline of a 
revolver, 

The night came away wet and dark, and the lights of the 
shipping bobbled about through a cold small rain. No one thought 
of turning in, and those of us who had cigars smoked at them, 
and gave them away with a magnificent disregard of economy. 
Unconsciously some of us adopted the manner of stage con- 
spirators, and spoke in husky undertones and peered about with 
jerky glances. If we had had much strong liquor on board I 
fancy we should have consumed big libations, As we had not, 
we washed down our pork and beans with a claret so sour that 
it rasped the mouth like sand. 

It was a bell past midnight when the note for action came. 
The rain-mist thickened and took shape, till suddenly we were 
conscious that a large three-masted felucca was driving down on 
us, with her canvas and long tapering yards slatting wildly as 
she ran up alongside, head to wind. A warp was passed to her 
and made fast, and then whilst the flanks of the two vessels 
ground and bumped against one another to the pitchings of the 
sea, the hatches were knocked off, and the cargo was transhipped 
with all the speed of scare and excitement. There were men on 
those heaving decks swearing in Castilian and Catalan, in Norsk 
and Somali, in Greek and sturdy. Anglo-Saxon; and whilst the 
hands panted and sweated over the tobacco bales, the skipper, 
with his fist gripped on something hard in his jacket pocket, 
did business in the chart-house. 

The consignor of the freight was a brisk young scoundrel of 
Semitic extraction, who seemed singularly loath to gratify what 
he called the captain’s avarice ; and the captain, who was risking 
his steamer, his reputation, and the safety of several compatriots, 
hung doggedly on to his price. It was rumoured afterwards 
that the young man did or said something past endurance; and 
that our skipper lugged out on him; and that the representative 
of the surviving tribes made payment with a revolver-nose 
pressing against his collar-stud. This may or may not be true: 
the skipper, when it was hinted at afterwards, would grin sug- 
gestively and lick his lips, but make no more articulate reply. 
But I can say that the Semitic gentleman went over the side in a 
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towering rage and remarkably little else, since his alpaca raiment 
was so torn that it would scarcely deign to hang on him at all. 
And I can state as a fact, that in the mahogany drawer in the 
chart-house were one hundred and forty yellow British sovereigns 
which were not there when we steamed into Gibraltar Bay from 
the open sea. 

When the skipper had settled his financial arrangements, 
he came out of the chart-house and found all other things ready. 
The manual part had been taken in hand by men working at the 
uttermost strain. Long before all the contraband was transhipped, 
the rumbling windlass on the forecastle head had brought the 
slack of the cable clanking out of the water, and the steamer, hove 
short, was bucking viciously into the rolling seas. The screw was 
“standing-by ahead” to keep her in place, and the toiling men 
in their fever of hurry scored the work of minutes for every 
passing second. 

In one of the bigger rolls, the felucca’s trinchetto—her over- 
hanging foremast—fouled the steamer’s bridge-deck rail, and 
snapped like a carrot at the cleat rack. The frightened men on 
the felucca called on some saints and many kinds of devil: the 
English above laughed, and the last remaining bales of tobacco 
were passed on to the steamer’s rusty iron after-deck. 

A voice of authority yelled, “‘ That’s the lot.” 

Promptly from above a whistle squealed out into the night, 
and the windlass on the forecastle head thundered and bucked 
under a full head of steam. Then the mate in charge hailed that 
the anchor was broke out of the ground, and the skipper on the 
upper bridge snapped down the handle of his telegraph with a 
jar to “full ahead.” The pencils of steam faded away from the 
escape pipes, and the steamer leaped out amongst the darkness, 
getting into her stride of thirteen knots. The felucca diminished 
to a blot, and then dwindled to nothingness; and the Rock 
loomed out like a hungry beast with the lights of the shipping 
and the town twinkling at its feet. Then these too lost them- 
selves in the night, and we on the flying steamer began to feel 
slack because the strain of excitement was taken away. 

We had quite expected to be followed by some Spanish Customs’ 
launch, and perhaps fired at, and perhaps brought to. Of course 
if we had come to grief we should have grumbled most consumedly 
at our evil luck. As it was, we were allowed to slip off absolutely 
without official notice, and I fear we were not all duly grateful 
for the boon. We had been getting vastly excited, and fancying 
ourselves in no small danger—allwithout cause ; and somehow a 
dull, vague, and wholly unjust resentment arose in us against 
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the Spanish authorities. Amongst some of us, that is, although 
even we did not speak about it; but not with all. The skipper 
was not offended with the lack of ceremony in the very least. 

“Tt’s grand,” he said. “If only those beasts haven’t found 
out where we shipped the stuff for, and cabled their fellows in 
Majorca to look out for us, we'll keep to wind’ard of ’em clean 
this trip. And if it does come off, I'll stand you chaps the best 
supper there is to be had in Genoa, and afterwards we'll go 
round and paint the town bright sealing-wax red.” 

The skipper had the warm fit on him then. The cold fit came 
next day. We were standing along the northern coast of 
Majorca, so close in that we could pick out with a night-glass the 
white houses amongst the olive-yards, and the almond-gardens, 
and the ilex forests on the cliffs. It looked extremely beautiful 
and extremely still, and the steamer slid by it all like a lean 
black ghost. We had nota light showing. The hatches were 
off. All hands lounged about the decks smoking or chatting in 
undertones. 

We opened the lights of Soller port, one high and the other 
low, on either side of the mouth. We were so close in that we 
could see the old square amber-coloured tower looming from the 
other side of the little basin, and the white of the winding road 
which led to Soller town and its orange groves, in the cup of 
the hills beyond. Twenty pairs of eyes were on the keen 
look-out. 

Suddenly the second mate from the foot of the forestay sang 
out that there was a boat right ahead, and the skipper on the 
bridge rang off his engines and ordered the helm five degrees to 
starboard. 

Then came another hail: “It’s the wrong lot, sir. Look out. 
They’re standing by with a boat-hook.” And then in a grumbled 
undertone, ‘‘Coastguards, by the holy poker! They'll nab us 
if th’ old man don’t look out.” 

The telegraph handle slammed down, and the screw gave a 
snarling Skir-r-r-r. The steamer quivered and gathered way. 
The boat drifted past, her mast wagging to the swell; and half-a- 
dozen oars thrown out hastily, moved out of time, like the legs 
of some uncouth insect. The man at the tiller stood up, threw 
his chest out, and hailed. He reeled out a long string of words, 
and we saw him quiver with the force with which they were 
bawled forth. “ Basta, senor!” we heard him say. “ Bring-to 
be blanked,” mumbled our skipper in his beard. “You're 
wearing uniforms. Lie down all hands,” he shouted. ‘Those 
dot dashes ’1l shoot just as like as not.” 
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We saw rifle barrels gleam as the boat drifted astern, and the 
custodians of his most Catholic Majesty’s customs would evidently 
have been much pleased to give us a cartridge or so; but they 
must have spotted us as English by the squareness of our cross- 
trees, and they feared the bullying propensities of the Island 
Government. So we sheered off into the darkness unassailed, and 
the captain’s cold fit settled on him as a fixture. 

We stood off till we had run the cliffs of Majorca under water, 
and there lay-to with fires banked for the rest of the night. We 
frizzled there also under a brazen sun for the whole of the next 
day, too restless to sleep, too sleepy to employ ourselves. But 
when night came, and once more the steamer headed in for the 
land, our tiredness was forgotten. Once more each of us had the 
chance of getting a spherical implement of lead lodged where his 
dinner should lie. And consequently we began to tingle with 
new excitement. 

This time, however, we made the shore at a different point. 
Diplomatic reasons of course prevent my being very explicit about 
geography, but I will say that for a smugglers’ rendezvous it 
was indeed ben trovato. The mountain reared up at the shore- 
edge (so it seemed) heaven-high. The shadow it cast was like 
a pall of black velvet. 

At one point on the mountain flank four tiny lights burned in 
diamond shape so far apart that no alien would have guessed 
them to have a special meaning. They looked like house lights. 
They meant to us a cordial invitation and a clear coast. We 
stood in beyond the rim of shadow with all lamps doused and 
lead going, and presently found ourselves in the midst of a fleet 
of tiny dancing boats. There was no mistaking the gentry in 
these for wearers of the king’s livery. They were the fisher-folk of 
the coast, now turned smugglers’ labourers, a set of cheery, noisy, 
ragged fellows with woollen nightcaps of more colours than the 
rainbow wears, and faces dirty beyond belief. Cigarettes glowed 
under their noses, and gold rings flashed from their swarthy ears. 
They hovered round us like sea-fowl about a floating carcass, 
standing up and pushing at their sculls, and clamouring to 
have lines thrown. They closed with us as we lost our weigh, 
swearing venomously when the steamer’s iron flank heaved down 
on them and threatened to stove them in. 

I have seen them at other times, these Mallorquin fishermen, 
the laziest, idlest, most picturesque ragamuflins to be found on 
the inland sea; but that night there was iniquity in the air, and 
it changed them to other creatures. They worked as the men 
had worked in Gibraltar Bay; they showed themselves the 
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cleverest boatmen imaginable. There was a nasty swell tum- 
bling in, and the steamer lunged about like an ugly iron drainpipe; 
but not one of those cockeshells was stove, not one had so much 
as her long stem-head torn off, and not a bale of tobacco was 
dropped into the water. North Sea smacksmen, trained to putting 
fish-boxes on the carrier in half a gale, could not have boarded 
the stuff more cannily. 

Each boat as it got its load was rowed away into the dark, 
and when the last slipped its line and shoved off, the screw 
began to turn, and the steamer circled away from the land. 

“ But where,” somebody asked, “are they going to put 
ashore? It looks all steep-to here, and one can hear the surf 
both ways. There doesn’t seem to be a ghost of a landing 
anywhere.” 

“T’m blessed if I know, and I’m blessed if I care,” said the 
skipper cheerfully. “I’ve done my job, and it’s been quite 
enough for one grown man to attend to. If there was a bottle 
of whiskey left on board, I’d stand some of you drinks; but as 
there isn’t, I'll owe ’em to you till we get to Genoa. Listen! 
I’m blowed if those lunatics for’ard haven’t got the accordion 
under way. Well, I feel like singing some rubbish myself 
just now, about the beauty of being a smuggler bo-o-old, if 
there was anything to make a tune on. Who says it’s wrong to 
bring in the dons some smokeable tobacco—if you aren’t dropped 
on at the game?” 


II. 


Force of circumstances had placed me on a tramp steamer 
which made a run of contraband tobacco to Majorca. Other 
weapons of the Parce introduced me to the journeyman con- 
trabandista of that particular Balearic Island in the brown and 
active flesh. The first whiff of his presence came to me at Valle- 
demosa. I had been staying at the old convent there, that place 
to which Madame George Sand years agone brought Chopin to 
die, and where, despite of every opportunity to do so, he did not 
shuffle off this life. I lived there on oranges, burnt almonds, 
black sausages and bad tobacco, with olives as an alternative, 
and in the daytime was occupied in hunting up legends con- 
cerning the blessed Raymond Lully, who had been born at 
Miramar, in the neighbourhood. In the evenings, when the 
warm darkness came down on the convent arches, and the oil- 
wicks smoked from the iron four-cornered lamps, I twanged a 
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guitar in the piazza and added to the list of my acquaintances. 
Amongst others came Djack, who gave me Virginian tobacco. 

Now if you are a greedy smoker, and have been undergoing a 
course of that pernicious vegetable which the Spanish Govern- 
ment forces upon the palates of its subjects, you will understand 
that it is possible to regard the giver of good tobacco with 
sincere affection. I do not say that the friendship between 
Djack and myself ran all its ways without a single hitch. 
Indeed, between start and finish many misunderstandings arose 
between us. But the Curse of the Tower of Babel was at the 
bottom of them all. And patient casting about amongst the fields 
of paraphrase always explained these away. You see Djack 
spoke bad Mallorquin, which is a corruption of the recognised 
Mallorquin tongue, which is a patois of Catalan, which again is 
a dialect of pure Castillian ; and he eked it out most glibly with 
the French of Provence, Genovese, Italian and sundry other of 
the constituents which go to make up lingua Franca. He was 
never at a loss for a word, and frequently swung round the entire 
basin of the Mediterranean in the limits of a single sentence. 
As my own linguistic attainments were far less ample, we of 
necessity often lost touch of one another’s ideas. 

My acquaintance with Djack had lasted a fortnight before he 
took me smuggling, and the whole village (including the local 
guardian of the king’s peace) saw us off and cried me a bon di 
tenga. Djack took with him a fourteen-hand mule with empty 
saddle-bags, and I carried a tooth-brush by way of personal 
luggage. We marched for many miles along the king’s highway, 
gathering in recruits as we passed the white houses amongst the 
bean-fields. There was a quaint lack of secrecy about the whole 
proceeding. Even the carabineros, when we came across them, 
slapped their carbines and grinned. 

We rendezvoused at Soller, and sipped aguardiente, flavoured 
with orange flowers, in a little fonda kept by a chocolate maker. 
We discussed openly the merits of the cargo which was shortly to 
be run, and it was not till the night was growing old that we behaved 
at all as conventional smugglers should do. Then, however, 
we got up, and went outside into the streets, and dissolved away 
into the darkness in ones and twos, taking all the passes which 
led out of the mountain-cup. 

Djack and I hung together, and the fourteen-hand mule 
plodded before us. We crossed the valley floor, and in the 
dim light we could see the sulphur-coloured spheres hanging 
on the lemon bushes, and the blossom of the olives which lay 
like snow above the grey twisted trunks. Then we clattered 
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into a gorge where the stone walls of the mountain rose a 
thousand feet sheer on either hand. There were shallow caves 
dug out in the sides of this pass, because when thunderstorms 
came and brought about a bombardment of rock from above, it 
was healthier for both man and beast to cower in shelter. Day 
had sprung up pink and warm out of the east before we were 
amongst the barren valleys which lie between the mountain- 
heads. 

Where we rendezyoused again that next night, and found our 
brother smugglers, and took charge of a cargo which was most 
successfully run, is a thing which must not be told. The sea- 
carrier was again (I regret to say) a Britisher, and the men 
who ferried the bales to where the waves clashed on a tiny 
beach were the fisherfolk from Alcudia and Pollenza, and all 
the other ports to as far round as Andraix, at the westernmost 
point of the island. They just loved the job—and the profits 
accruing therefrom. The immorality of the thing was a matter 
they had no dream of. Probably the priest liked smokeable 
tobacco as well as did his parishioners, and as a consequence he 
did not inculcate remorse. 

The fishermen took no part in the land work. Once the bales 
were trundled on to the beach, the boats shoved off again and 
mast-headed their high-peaked lateens, and the breeze careened 
them to their waterways. They stood off east and west along the 
coast, and the cigarettes of the men glowed like crumbs of light 
from out of the darkness. We others worked at loading the 
mules. My faith, how we did work! The beasts had each 
two panniers of straw slung across a pack saddle. We crammed 
these with the scented bales, and then built up others above 
them, and topped up with a vast and evil-smelling sheepskin. 
Then we made all fast with ropes done into a “ diamond hitch,” 
which British Columbia thinks is an invention of its own. 

Afterwards, arre-eee ! 

The climbing talents of a smuggler’s mule have passed into 
a proverb. Otherwise they might be described as impish. The 
thirty stalwart brutes that made up our train clambered up 
defiles and over crags which make one fairly shiver to think back 
at. They were not led. They carried no mouth-bit. The bridle 
of each ended in a stirrup-shaped iron which clung round the 
nose, and to this a chain was made fast, and to it a raw-hide 
thong. The arriero used this sometimes as a whip, sometimes 
as a tow-rope for himself, but more frequently let it drag. The 
mule wore an iron muzzle to discourage browsing, and seemed 
to know that the sooner his work was ended, the sooner he would 
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get a feed. Wherefore he hastened, not being without a rude 
selfish wit of his own. 

With one exception we bipeds trudged along on our rope- 
soled sandals beside the beasts, or on occasion warped ourselves 
over the rocks with hands as well. The managing director of 
the company alone did not walk. He was a little, old, shrivelled, 
snow-haired man, with a white face and coal-black moustache, 
and coal-black beady eyes. He sat cross-legged above his bales, 
on the hurricane deck, as it were, of his mule, and one thought 
highly of his pluck. One knew something about the sure- 
footedness of the mule; but I should not have cared for 
that ride myself. A single slip off a rolling stone, and—well, 
we seemed from choice to meander half-way up the flank 
of precipices, and it hurt one’s stomach to think about 
tumbling. 

We got over the coast-mountains, and then passed down a chain 
of stony valleys beyond, which emptied into a narrow river caiion. 
There was a sort of track cut in the side of this, which improved 
as it went on, and we made fast travelling with the river growling 
and bellowing below like a hungry animal. Afterwards we 
slipped into a wood of ilexes and algobras, and when the day 
began to show throughithe sombre green of the foliage, we hitched 
the mules to trees and sat down to rest. The wood was full of 
sleek black pigs looking for acorns amongst the ferns. Through 
the trees came*the cooing of unseen pigeons. Above them a 
. dozen hawks circled on hungry sentry-go. 

The mules had their muzzles taken off and champed at the 
coarse grass which spirted up between the ferns. We others 
browsed on black sausage and bread, drank deeply from the 
stream, and drove all home with a nip of scorching aguardiente. 
And from all sides we could hear the snuffling and rustling of the 
black pigs as they drew near to us through the ferns. Afterwards 
we most of us slept. 

Noon saw us on the move again, avoiding paths, sticking to the 
deeper aisles of the green forests, and seeing no live thing but the 
hawks and the foraging pigs. By sundown we came to the brink 
of the timber and called another halt. But when the night 
had grown, word was given once more to pull out on the trail. 
This time, though, it was not together. Villages and towns lay 
on the rim of coast plain below, and amongst them the vigilant 
carabinero had his barracks. If we were to slip past his suspicious 
nose, it must be in ones and twos. 

The managing director gave his instructions, and Djack and I 
and the fourteen-hand mule found ourselves consigned to a 
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prosperous innkeeper in a walled town which has Saracen round- 
shot still sticking in its gate towers. 

We went away, outwardly cheerful enough and smoking the 
eternal cigarette. For the feelings of Djack and the burro I 
cannot speak. Perhaps use had dulled them. And of course to 
Djack profit would come, But, for myself, I would very gladly 
have been elsewhere. There was a certain amount of brazen 
impudence about the thing that was refreshing. But the chance 
of breakfasting in gaol was too probable to be entirely pleasant. 
As there was no one to blame but myself, I filled in time by 
calling myself every kind of fool I could think about. 

Before we got within the precincts of the town Djack suggested 
that I should mount the mule and enter in triumph on top of the 
bales. He said I looked so entirely foreign and curious that no 
one would suspect me of being a contrabandista, and so we should 
carry out our business without interference. The idea seemed 
good,and up I got. Djack remarked that I was heavy, and pitied 
the mule. I was principally sorry for myself. As I smoked my 
cigarettes and Djack led the fourteen-hand mule through the 
narrow streets, I wished very much that the bales beneath me 
were filled with nothing more dangerous than gunpowder. 

We didn’t deserve it in the least, but we did get up to the fonda 
without interference ; and the excisable goods were spirited away 
by two gentlemen in accurate broadcloth. One of them was the 
landlord, and he was a man of taste. He gave mea most excellent 
dinner of eight courses, all cooked in rancid oil, and afterwards 
produced cigars. I said they were of the first class. He agreed 
that they were, and thanked me for bringing them. He said he 
had been out of tobacco for three whole days, and had been 
reduced to the greatest straits of famine in consequence, because 
he could not smoke the government trash at any price, Later, 
the local lieutenant of carabineros came in, lit one of the cigars, 
looked at it and at the assembled company. Then he grinned 
affably and heaved a huge sigh of contentment. 

Our subsequent conversation that night was upon the prospects 
of the orange crop, and the sweet suitability of the tangerine to 
the climate of Majorca. I regret to say that the lieutenant when 
he left the fonda saluted me with marked respect. 

There is a singular lack of moral to this account which is a 
thing (as is indeed remarked above) much to be regretted. But 
other people will be able to fit the moral in for themselves. 
Especially if they have been in at a smuggling coup which was 
not entirely successful. 

C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. 





Silence Owen. 


DIED 1805, 


A vorrrarr old. The artist sought to render 

A face half shy, half arch, and wholly tender. 

Dark hair, dark eyes, a figure slight and slender— 
My grand-aunt Silence! 


That was her “ favourite walk” that winds down there, 
And, when the low wind makes the branches stir, 
I sometimes dream I catch a glimpse of her, 

A phantom Silence ! 


She never thought herself misunderstood, 

Or prated of the wrongs of womanhood, 

And yet, I think, the quiet life did good ; 
Sweet grand-aunt Silence ! 


The Sabbath teaching was her “constant care.” 

To see her list’ning with so grave an air, 

A saint might smile; a sinner breathe a prayer. 
My tender Silence, 


In all her simple ways she strove to please: 
Hers were the flowers that perfumed all the breeze, 
The golden honey from the hive of bees. 

My busy Silence. 


And she had some few pleasures simpler yet; 
With skilful hand she touch’d the old spinnet, 
Or danc’d at Christmastide a minuet, 

My merry Silence. 
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Of powdered beaux she had, mayhap, a score, 

And with their foolishness she sweetly bore— 

But one there was who “charmed her more and more!” 
My happy Silence ! 


An old-time sailor. And she “heard with pride, 

Tales of his courage, which is true and tried.” 

They spent some “happy days,” too, “side by side!” 
Dear grand-aunt Silence. 


She “missed him vastly ” when he sail’d away, 

Yet tried to “smile as brightly, day by day, 

Although, Dear Heart, my Life seems Dull and Gray.” 
My brave, true Silence ! 


And then we read, “ He bravely met the foe!” 

Some tears still blot those words of long ago, 

Those days were very full of grief and woe, 
My loving Silence ! 


What need is there her further life to tell? 

All were not struck who died by shot and shell; 

Some hearts grew still because they loved so well, 
Like sweet, shy Silence. 














Henry Purcell. 


Tue commemoration of Henry Purcell, held last November in 
Westminster Abbey, is an event of national interest. It is the 
commemoration of the highest achievements, not of music in 
England (for that we have the Handel Festival), but of English 
music. And our music is as truly a part of the history of 
England as our empire and our constitution. Like them, it has 
its roots deep in the national character; like them, it has much 
of which we may rightly be proud, and may not rightly be quite 
ignorant. It is with the belief that many people, well instructed 
in the history of English painting and literature, yet know 
comparatively little of the history of English music, that a rough 
sketch of its greatest representative is attempted. In studying 
him, we cannot fail to learn something about the English School 
of Music, the oldest in Europe, and the most independent; for it 
has always resisted the temptation to be absorbed by foreign 
schools, though the danger of such absorption by France or Italy 
in Purcell’s day was as great as the danger of absorption by 
Germany in our own. But to him, as an artist, may be applied, 
in all seriousness, Mr. Gilbert’s quaint phrase that, “in spite of 
all temptations to belong to other nations, he was still an English- 
man!” Of this we shall presently have proof. 

The danger of becoming merely imitative is not the only one 
that has assailed the English School. It has had many terrible 
disasters. There were two such just before Purcell’s birth. 
First, the loss, when Henry VIII. dispersed the monasteries, of 
many invaluable manuscripts; and then, the onslaught of the 
Puritans, They not only fired at organs, and stole organ-pipes, 
“pawning them at alehouses for pots of beer”; they did worse, 
for we read that they bestrewed the pavements of cathedrals with 
the torn leaves of service-books and “singing-books.” How 
much valuable music was lost we cannot guess. It is perhaps 


only fair to remember that two of the noblest figures of the 
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Puritan party were lovers of music. Had Cromwell been 
Protector at the time of these spoliations, he might perhaps 
have checked them. There is still at Tewkesbury part of an 
organ, which, saved by Cromwell from destruction, and brought 
by him from Magdalen College, Oxford, to his own house at 
Hampton, was often played upon for the Protector’s enjoyment 
by his friend, John Milton. 

Cromwell died, and with him the Commonwealth, in 1658. In 
the same year was born England’s greatest musician, Henry 
Purcell. The year of his birth was fortunate. Had it been 
twenty years earlier, he might have succumbed to the Puritans; 
had it been twenty years later, he might have succumbed to the 
great genius whose influence so overshadowed music in England, 
that, for years, our composers hardly ventured to be themselves, 
for fear of being unlike him. The English School seemed 
temporarily to collapse through its admiration and imitation of 
Handel. But instead of Handel influencing Purcell, we may 
perhaps boast that Purcell influenced Handel, for he raised 
English music so high that the great German was content to 
earry on the work at the point where he found it, and to become, 
in some ways, almost as English as our composer himself. In 
music, England partly conquered her great conqueror; she would 
hardly have been strong enough for this had she never had a 
Purcell. 

The boy, who came of a very musical family, was introduced, 
when only six years old, into the choir of the Chapel Royal at 
Whitehall. At eleven, we find him composing the music for 
“An address of the Children of the Chapel Royal to the King, 
and their Master, Captain Cooke.” This Captain Cooke was what 
is called a character. He had been musician under Charles I, 
then Royalist soldier, then musician again under Charles Ii. He 
was a poor composer, but a splendid choir trainer, and little 
Samuel Pepys says that “he hath no doubt the best manner of 
singing in the world,” but adds, “a vain coxcomb he is, though 
he sings so well!” 

He must have been a person of energy, for he succeeded, only 
two years after the wholesale destruction of church choirs, in 
getting together the most remarkable band of choristers the 
world has ever known. This he achieved without using that 
system of licensed kidnapping by which choir boys had been 
obtained in earlier times, and in spite of the fact that, imme- 
diately after the Commonwealth, no trained singing boys were 
to be had for love or money. In the first list of the Chapel 
Royal, under Charles II., there is not a single boy; we know that 
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the treble part had to be played on cornets. But Captain Cooke 
soon changed all that, and by the end of two years had got his 
“first set of children” well to work. 

He had the advantage of working in the light of royal favour, 
for King Charles took an interest in the boys, and enjoyed their 
music, especially when it was of a kind to which he could beat 
time with his hand. The boys must have loved His Majesty, who 
knew them all by name, and encouraged them to compose by 
having their anthems performed in open chapel, and rewarding 
them with smiles from the royal pew. And the boys well 
deserved his favours. 

There is a quaint story told of a naval victory over the Dutch, 
the news of which arrived in London on a Saturday. The King, 
who had sometimes less cheerful news from his forces, was anxious 
immediately to celebrate the victory by a thanksgiving anthem 
next day in chapel. But the old musicians shook their heads— 
said the thing could not be done. Whereupon three of the 
“children” set to work, and sure enough the “ Club” Anthem, as 
it is called, was performed with great success next day. Two of 
these boys were destined to be among the greatest of English 
composers, and to be also of great importance in the development 
of Purcell’s genius. Of John Blow, we shall hear later. Of 
Pelham Humfrey, it is necessary to say a word or two now, if we 
would understand the circumstances by means of which—and 
also in spite of which—Purcell became the greatest of Englishmen 
in music, not only the greatest of musicians in England. 

Pelham Humfrey was a pretty, conceited, brilliant boy, with 
an extraordinary talent for music. When he was seventeen, the 
very best thing for English music, and the very worst thing for 
himself, happened. King Charles, during his long sojourn in 
France, had learnt to love the light forms of church music there 
prevalent. Coming to England, he was depressed by the solemn 
strains of the Elizabethan Church composers. In France, he had 
heard anthems sung in church to orchestral accompaniment. The 
accompaniment was easily enough obtained in England, and the 
King soon installed his famous “ four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a 
row” at his chapel. But where were the composers who could 
write suitable music? There seemed none competent in England ; 
the only thing to be done was to send some one to study in France 
the methods of the new school under its great French representative, 
Lully. Pelham Humfrey was sent, and when he came back in 
1667, having been not only in France but in Italy also, he brought 
with him, as Pepys says, “the air of a complete monsieur.” And 
he brought to the English School the new music of the Renaissance. 
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For the Renaissance wrought in music a change even more 
complete, and certainly more sudden than it wrought in the 
other arts. 

The music of individualism, of solo voice with instrumental 
accompaniment, the music of what is called “The Monodie 
School,” which contained in itself the essential principle of all 
opera, arose suddenly in Florence in 1600. The speed with 
which it replaced the old Polyphonic School may be imagined 
from the fact that, barely fifty years later, we hear of seven opera 
houses in Venice alone. It is no wonder if Pelham Humfrey, 
when he returned to England, thought scorn of the old methods 
which he found still more or less in vogue here—the old pure 
Polyphony—the choral singing by exactly balanced voices of 
those unaccompanied, unindividualised anthems of the Elizabethan 
School, which King Charles found so dull. The King now, at 
last, was happy, and we hear that the leaders of society went 
wild over the new music, and that “all the composers in London 
strained hard to imitate Lully.” 

But there is no greater peril for a school of music than to go 
wild over the achievements of another school. To this peril, 
Purcell was especially exposed, for Humfrey became his teacher 
for two years. It would have been no wonder if, backed by the 
fashionable taste, the master had turned the pupil into as 
“complete a monsieur ” as himself, and stamped out much of the 
truly English character of the boy’s genius. But this was not to 
be. There is a very well-known song of Purcell, which was 
composed not long after this time, “ Nymphs and Shepherds.” 
No one can hear that song, and suspect it of being an imitation 
of Lully, or of any one else. It fits its English words, and could 
not conceivably fit others so well, and it has a robust freshness 
about it that shows itself only in living art. No doubt Purcell 
was immensely impressed by the new music; no doubt he was 
anxious to be fashionable, but he was never, even in his early 
works, merely fashionable. And that is why he can never go out 
of fashion. He had that fine originality which Ruskin says “ is 
not newness, it is genuineness.” Says Dr. Burney, whose father 
remembered Purcell, “His composition seemed to speak a new 
language—yet, however different from that to which the public 
had been accustomed, it was universally understood.” 

In the year when “Nymphs and Shepherds” was composed, 
ie. 1676, Humfrey was already dead (he was only twenty-seven 
years old), and Purcell had passed into the hands of Dr. Blow. 
He was the very man to serve as a counterweight to Humfrey’s 
influence, for he was full of sound musical knowledge, and 
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eminent for generosity and modesty. It was probably at his 
suggestion that Purcell was appointed musical copyist at 
Westminster, and in 1680, Dr. Blow, though himself only 
thirty-two, actually resigned his appointment as organist at the 
Abbey, in favour of Purcell, who thus at twenty-two entered on 
one of the greatest musical posts in England. 

It might be fitting here to speak of his magnificent church 
music, but that the year 1680 is signalised by a composition, not 
so beautiful as many others, but of quite unique interest. The 
first English opera had indeed a humble origin. But it is of real 
importance, and even its origin is therefore interesting. Dido 
and ZEneas was the first real opera ever composed or performed 
in England, and we have the complete history of its first 
performance. For in 1680, we hear of a dancing-master, named 
Josias Priest, who kept a boarding-school for young gentlewomen 
in “Chelsey Fields.” This individual hit on the delightful idea 
of setting his young gentlewomen to act a musical drama, and 
invited Tate and Purcell to supply him with words and music. 
Mr. Priest’s choice of a poet was as disastrous as his choice of a 
composer was happy. It is enough to enhance the reputation 
of Brady, to see what Tate did when left to himself! There are 
lines of inconceivable badness in Dido, as when the witches cry: 


“Our plot has took; the Queen’s forsook.” 


Perhaps too much in the way of grammar should not be expected 
from witches; but now hear Queen Dido herself: 


“No, faithless man, thy course pursue: 
I’m now resolved, as well as you. 
For ’tis enough whate’er you now decree, 
That you had once a thought of leaving me.” 


These very commonplace considerations seem however to weigh 
with Aineas, for he exclaims: 


“Let Jove say what he please: I'll stay!” 


And one more quotation must be allowed, as it may interest 
students of the noble cockney lingo. When Aineas repeats: 


“T'll stay, and love obey.” 
Dido answers in pure cockney : 


“No, no, to death I'll fly, 
If longer you delay.” 
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All this has little enough to do with Purcell, except that it 
was from such unpromising material that he composed the first 
English opera, and that yet it is a really fine work. He had 
never been out of England, and so had never heard an opera in 
his life, yet, by his own genius, he worked out this great art- 
form. Hear Mr. Rockstro on the subject of Dido: “It is a real 
opera, in which every word is sung; it is full of melody, and yet 
melody is never allowed to supersede either the sense of the 
words, or the dramatic interest of the scene.” And notice! 
Nothing is sacrificed to the performers; they must sing what is 
written for them, and attend to it that they do nothing to violate 
dramatic consistency. They are not given a lot of unnecessary 
roulades and repetitions, which would only interrupt the action 
of the drama. 

There is something very familiar in all this—we have heard it 
all before, and rather lately. Yes, for it is what Wagner says, 
he who in our own time has re-stated the true principles of 
dramatic music. It may seem quite ridiculous to mention 
Wagner’s operas and Purcell’s in the same breath, but it is not 
more ridiculous than to speak of the childhood of a great man 
and of his maturity. They have more in common than the 
manhood of a wise man and of a fool. Dido is in parts childishly 
simple, but it has, nevertheless, all the elements essential to the 
existence of a veritable musical drama. Despite its monotony of 
key, its artless orchestration, and very simple harmonies, it has, 
in its essential principles, more affinity with the music-dramas of 
Wagner than with the elaborate operas of Bellini and Donizetti. 
And as to its childishness—how could it be grown-up? Opera is 
now getting into her four-hundredth year; in Purcell’s day, she 
was only eighty. 

The simplicity of Dido is, however, more than mere childish- 
ness. It springs from the composer’s respect for his words, and 
indeed, for the English tongue. No one has had more wonderful 
power than Purcell “to span words with just note and accent.” 
The power grew with his growth. In the great scena, ‘“ Mad 
Bess,” we have every mood of the poor maniac set forth in music 
of awful intensity. In King Arthur, the notable “ Frost Scene” 
brings out the quaint picturesqueness of the words in an 
astonishing manner. The part of the “Cold Genius” set to one 
long series of “ tremolo” notes, rising in semitones, “ unwillingly 
and slow,” “ stiff and wondrous old,” as the words describe him, 
produces an effect that can never be forgotten. As Mr. Rockstro 
says, it is an effect which “could only have been imagined by a 
genius of the highest order.” 
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These are later works, but already in Dido, we have the 
magnificent “ Lament,” in which every word of the dying queen 
is rendered with the solemn intensity of a last command, and the 
picturesque witches’ duet, in which all goes simply forward, 
except at the words “storm,” and “drive.” At the first word, 
the voices rush down in a way that recalls the ceaseless pelter in 
the “ Pastoral Symphony,” and at “drive,” the voices pull against 
one another—this way and that—in a manner that no listener 
can misunderstand. 

We may be the more proud of the reason and restraint with 
which Purcell uses runs in passages like these, when we remember 
that already on the continent the Monodic School was beginning 
literally to “run wild.” Just as the development of glass- 
painting and decoration helped to the decay of the massive purity 
of Gothic architecture; just as the study of anatomy and facial 
expression led to exaggeration in painting and sculpture, so the 
discovery of the art of solo-singing led to the degradation of 
dramatic music. Individuality and expression were gained, but 
singers were not content; they wanted opportunities for vocal 
display. Before the seventeenth century, solo-singers can hardly 
be said to have existed, but in that century, Europe began to be 
inundated with them; and they were, most of them, people whose 
one desire seemed to be to show what long breaths they could draw, 
and what extraordinary vocal gymnastics they could perform. 
There is a passage by Porpora, a great master in what the Germans 
call, “ the pigtail school,” in which one hundred and fifty-two notes 
are set to one syllable of the word “speranza.” Anything more 
unlikely to suggest an anchor cannot be conceived ! 

Now Purcell never imitated the foreigners in all this. His 
runs are not meaningless ; they have almost always some function 
in connection with the words; they almost always explain, 
instead of obscuring them. He rose with the musical Renaissance, 
but he showed no desire to fall with it. 

In his great church music, which is far better known than his 
secular work, he is still full of respect for his words; he is also 
still dramatic, but dramatic with a difference. He was far too 
great a man not to see the fine distinction which foolish people 
nowadays are apt to ignore between sacred music and secular ; 
far too great not to realise that although sacred music must 
excite nearly all the emotions excited by secular music, or it 
becomes formal and unhuman; yet it must excite them with a 
different object and from a different motive, or it becomes 
sensational and sentimental. Many English church-composers 
have fallen into the first error and written music which, as 
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Mr. Barrett says, “is like chaff for dryness and unlike chaff for 
heaviness.” Many foreign composers have fallen into the second; 
Rossini for example. Rossini’s remark that he “knew only two 
kinds of music, good and bad,” is exactly what might have been 
expected from the composer of his Stabat Mater. But Purcell 
steers a noble course between the two extremes. In his anthems, 
and in his great Te Dewm, the original MS. of which has been 
lately recovered by Dr. Bridge, we have the finest works of 
English church music as well as, perhaps, the finest works of the 
master himself. 

His connection with Westminster Abbey was not the only post 
of honour he held. He was also organist of the Chapel Royal, 
and composer in ordinary to the king, and all this at twenty-five. 
Besides these regular appointments, we hear of him playing 
elsewhere—at the Temple Church, for instance, on that exquisite 
organ, which, for chastened and refined beauty, has scarcely an 
equal. At the famous contest between the organ-builders, 
Harris and Smith, which lasted for a twelve month, and became 
so violent that one night the friends of Harris crept in and cut 
the bellows of Smith’s organ, Purcell was employed to play for 
Smith. Perhaps it was partly owing to him that the instrument 
was finally chosen by Judge Jeffreys instead of the one by 
Harris. 

It is strange that Purcell, intensely English as he was, seems 
to have little connection with the turbulent events of his time. 
But he can have been little moved by politics. He composed 
music with equal zeal in honour of Charles II., James II. and 
William and Mary, and would no doubt, had he lived, have done 
the same for Queen Anne and the Georges. It is therefore a 
strange irony of fate that a composition of his should have been 
made to contribute to excite angry party-strife. A catching 
“march and quickstep,” composed by him in 1686, was set by 
some one to the absurd words of the song called “ Lillibullero,” 
which contained many feeble jokes at the expense of the Roman 
Catholics. The tune spread like wildfire, especially among the 
soldiers (whom Pepys vaguely describes as “‘ mostly drunk ”), and 
it is said that, even to this day, the tune is not admitted to the 
repertoire of our military bands. The Irish viceroy boasted that 
“the song had sung a deluded Prince (James II.) out of the 
three kingdoms.” It is indeed a capital tune, with every require- 
ment for popularity, including that of becoming after a time very 
annoying to the listener. 

The years 1690 and 1691 mark nearly the highest point 
attained by the genius of our composer. Its powers were 
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perhaps deepened and strengthened by the time he had devoted 
to church music, to the temporary but complete neglect of his 
theatrical work. And on returning to the latter, he found at 
last, words worthy of his powers, when he set to splendid music 
parts of Shakespeare's Tempest. It is no easy thing worthily 
to illustrate Shakespeare; painters and musicians have failed 
again and again. To appreciate Purcell, it is enough to think of 
some of the Shakespeare pictures in London art galleries, and 
then take the earliest opportunity of hearing the Tempest music. 
Who that has heard it can forget the solemn depths of the sea 
into which the first notes of “ Full Fathom Five” usher us; or 
the weird passing bell that is swung in the tenor part of the 
chorus, “‘Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell,” while the upper 
parts pause between their notes to listen for its faint echoes far 
down below?, And the delicious lightheartedness of the dance- 
song, “Come unto these yellow sands,” is not less charming than 
the sense of daybreak and return to common life, that marks the 
music at the end of the little chorus that follows, “ Hark, hark, I 
hear the strains of chanticleer.” 

It was by no chance of genius that Purcell could so wondrously 
knit music and words; it was his most earnest aim to doso. In 
a dedication he writes, ‘‘ Musick and Poetry have ever been 
acknowledged sisters, which, walking hand in hand, support each 
other..... Both of them may excel apart, but surely they are 
most excellent when they are joyn’d.” 

No wonder that when “ joyn’d” by his master hand the result 
is “ most excellent.” 

So we think, and so thought his contemporaries. The list of 
plays to which he contributed incidental music is a very long one, 
and at the period we are considering he must have been despe- 
rately hard at work. But his work did not deteriorate in quality ; 
the splendid King Arthur, for which Dryden in 1691 wrote the 
words, after due consultation with Purcell, is a fresh and living 
work from cover to cover, with the impress of mature genius on 
it. Listening to the vigorous music of The British Worthy (this 
is the drama’s second title), you feel, with a truth that no words 
can convey, how much of what is best in the English character 
Purcell possessed—notably its enterprise, and courage, and 
vitality. Few composers give us the impression of being 
thoroughly alive more than he does. He was, in fact, a little too 
much alive for some of his contemporaries, and it is amusing to 
find Dr. Burney falling foul both of him and Shakespeare for 
their violations of rules. But we cannot afford to scoff, who, 
almost in our own time, have heard the rudeness and barbarisms 
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of Beethoven and Wagner railed against. After all, living works 
of art are generally able to look after themselves. 

Two such works by Purcell date from 1694—the great Te Dewm 
and Jubilate, with orchestral accompaniments, the first of the 
kind ever produced in this country, and the beautiful Funeral 
Anthem, still constantly used—“ Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets 
of our hearts.” We have a very touching account of its first 
performance——at the funeral of Queen Mary. The day was dark 
and troubled, and snow fell softly on the plumes of the funeral- 
car. Inside the Abbey was the blaze of innumerable waxlights, 
and the scarlet and ermine robes of the Lords stood out in 
striking contrast from the long black mantles worn by the 
Commons. In front of the coffin waved the banners of England, 
France, Scotland, and Ireland. On it were laid the crown and 
sceptre of the realm, and it was gorgeous with purple and gold. 
But a little robin redbreast, nothing abashed, came flying down 
and perched upon it, as if mourning for the gentle Queen, who 
was beloved of all. And one who was present speaks of Purcell’s 
music as “so rapturously fine, so solemn and so heavenly in the 
operation, that it drew tears from all; and yet a plain, natural 
composition.” 

This was in March, 1695, and but eight months later—months 
filled with desperate hard work for the composer—came a day 
when the choir are singing at evensong words which he has set 
to noblest music—‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” but he is 
not with them, for he is lying, perhaps listening, in a darkened 
room on the west side of Dean’s Yard. Young as he is—only 
thirty-seven—he waits quite quietly for death. There is some- 
thing very calm and noble in the words that he wrote a few hours 
before it came, declaring himself “in good and perfect mind and 
memory, thanks be to God, though dangerously ill as to the 
constitution of my body.” 


If we may venture to surmise what passed through the “clear 
mind and memory” of the dying musician, we may perhaps 
believe it to have been something of what Professor Taylor says 
of him, that his experience “of the powers and resources of his 
art, and his conviction of what it might hereafter accomplish, 
had led him to regard all that he had produced but as the 
efforts of a learner... . fitted to give a brief and transient 
impulse to his art, and haying accomplished this purpose to be 
forgotten.” 

Ab, it is the old story of the length of art and the shortness of 
life, and of the nobility of the true artist, who, realising both, yet 
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is not paralysed, but flings his whole being into the perfecting of 
a part; who lives and dies in the service of art, and yet feels him- 
self to have been but an unprofitable servant when all is done. 
Such a true servant of the English school was Henry Purcell, and 


he became its greatest master just because he was its most loyal 
servant. 
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Che Last Decade. 
1895. 


Nature dishonoured by the race she bore, 
The fools of knowledge, slaves of liberty ; 
Art that profanes the nuptial sanctuary 

Where truth and beauty wed for evermore; 

Love that casts down the vestal veil she wore, 
To join earth’s Bacchic festival, and flee 
With the wild Menads, in their ecstasy, 

By charmed mountain peak and desert shore. 


How long shall these things be? Till life’s new wine 
Is drunk to the last dregs of shame and wrong— 
Till love arises, beautiful, austere, 
And purified by faith and reverent fear— 
Till man looks Godward and the Word divine 
Goes forth once more to cleanse the world—how long? 


May Srvcuarr. 
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